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_A. nnouncing 


SOMETHING REALLY NEW 


IGHT on Fifth Avenue at Forty- 

first Street will be opened, about 
Maytenth, alovely retail shop—featuring 
exclusively those delightful KAYSER 
necessities 


GLOVES » HOSIERY » UNDERWEAR 


which for nearly fifty years have played 
the leading role in smart costuming. 


Six specialized departments will sell 


ITALIAN* SILK UNDERWEAR 
FULL-FASHIONED SILK HOSIERY 
SILK GLOVES 
CHAMOISETTE* GLOVES 
MARVELRAY* (RAYON) UNDERWEAR 
KNIT UNDERWEAR 


Here, as everywhere, KAYSER means 
original and authentic style with time- 
tried quality. 


475 FIFTH AVENUE 


at Forty-first Street 
* Trade Mark Reg. 






































EVERYBODY, INCLUDING THE NEW YORKER, IS 
TALKING ABOUT THE FACT THAT SAKS-FIFTH 
AVENUE HAS THE MOST DISTINGUISHED 
SHOES FOR MEN IN TOWN...MADE BY 
ALAN McAFEE...THE WELL KNOWN 
BOOTMAKER OF LONDON. 


18.00 to 35.00 
McAFEE RIDING BOOTS, 50.00 


SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET 
SIXTH FLOOR 
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Heritage of 
Distinguished 
Ownership 


HE high position of Packard 

has been achieved through 
close association with a long line 
of distinguished owners. 


For more than a generation 
leading families have taken Pack- 
ard into their lives and naturally 
Packard has long been known as 
the car of social eminence. 


The original ‘Model A”, the 
trail breaking “Model F”, the 
famous “30° and “48, and, of 
course, the “Twin Six”—how 
many men who have been socially 
prominent for over a generation 
have owned and driven these 
earlier Packards! 


And yet we say—and there is 
but one proof: “Ask the Man 
who owns one™—we never pro- 
duced a car of equal fineness to the 
Packard Eight. 


No former Packard, not even 
the “ Twin" performed as highly, 
operated as sweetly, comfortably 
or was designed as attractively 
as the present Packard Eight. 


To ride in a Packard Eight is to 
realize complete motor-car satis- 
faction; to own one is to under- 
stand why such a long line of dis- 
tinguished owners have chosen 
Packard. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 
Broadway at 61st Street 
650 E. Fordham Rd. 

1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealers 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, Inc. 
247 Park Ave. New York 


PACKARD HEIGHTS CORP. 


St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 
Billings 5400 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


(From Friday, April 30, to 
Friday, May 7, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 


DRAMA 

THE GREAT GATSBY—Fast life on Long 
Island speeded up by the unusual Gatsby and 
his eccentricities. AMBASSADOR, 49, W. of 
B’way. 

YOUNG WOODLEY—A pathetic study of a 
school-boy’s love of his master’s wife. Bret- 
MONT, 48, E. of B’way. 

THE SHANGHAI GESTURE—A not very ten- 
der handling of not very tender Chinese 
episodes. Martin Beck, 45, W. of B’way. 

CRAIG’S WIFE—Chrystal Herne in a bitter 
study of a nagging wife. Enxcellently done. 
Morosco, 45, W. of B’way. 

LULU BELLE—Lenore Uiric as the loose lady 
from Lenox Avenue whose habits brought 
her disaster. Brxasco, 44, E. of B’way. 

GREAT GOD BROWN—A play by Eugene 
O’Neill which, if you can follow it, will be 
found to be one of his best. Garrick, 35, 
E. of B’way. 

THE BRIDE OF THE LAMB—Of the con- 
fusion caused to a country woman by love 
and religion. Splendidly acted by Alice 
Brady. Henry MILter’s, 43, E. of B’way. 

THE DYBBUK—No showing of this excellent 
Jewish folk play this week. Will reopen 
Tues.. May 11, at the NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE. 

COMEDY 

WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS—Helen 
Hayes giving a very nice performance in 
Barrie’s play. Briyou, 45, W. of B’way. 

IS ZAT SO?—Of a prizefighter and his man- 
ager. Written in the language of their pro- 
fession. CHANIN’s, 46, W. of B’way. 

THE JAZZ SINGER—A comedy with tears and 
hokum. With George Jessel. Cort, 48, E. 
of B’way. 

THE PATSY—The triumph of virtue and a 
glad heart over parental oppression. Boorn, 
45, W. of Bway. 

THE CRADLE SNATCHERS—Not at all nice, 
and very funny. Which is all you need to 
know. Music Box, 45, W. of B’way. 

THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY—Crooks, the 
aristocracy, and country houses, overlaid 
with wit and polish. Ina Claire and Roland 
Young. Futon, 46, W. of Bway. 

THE WISDOM TOOTH—Of the clerk who 
found that he was not as his boyhood 
dreams had prophesied. Pleasant. Litt ie, 
44, W. of B’way. 

LOVE-IN-A-MIST—Madge Kennedy, who just 
could not say “no” to her swains. Galery, 
B’way at 46. 

POMEROY’S PAST—Ernest Truex in his usual 
amusing role of the confused young man. 
Loncacre, 48, W. of B’way. 


MUSICAL COMEDY 


RAQUEL MELLER—The singer who acts, or 
the actress who sings, or is it just her 


pers-o-nal-ity? Empire, B’way and 40 
Mon., Wed. and Sat. eves., and Fri. mat. 

SUNNY—Marilyn Miller and one of those 
large affairs that are connected with her 
New AMSTERDAM, 42, W. of B’way. 

THE COCOANUTS—If very elemental humor 
is to your liking, the Marx brothers have 
the best. Lyric, 42, W. of B’way. 

BLACKBIRDS OF 1926—Florence Mills and 
her colored helpers make the trip wort! 
it. ALHAMBRA, 7 Ave. and 125. 

DEAREST ENEMY-—-A painless lesson in Rev 
lutionary history. With Helen Ford 
KNICKERBOCKER, B’way at 38. 

TIP-TOES—Largely the music of George Gersh- 
win, but there are also Queenie Smith and 
some comedians. Liserty, 42, W. of 
B’way. 

THE VAGABOND KING—An operetta that 
actually has a good plot and good music. 
With Dennis King. Casino, B’way and 39 

A NIGHT IN PARIS—Mostly those Gertrud: 
Hoffmann girls, but that is very nearly 
enough. Casino DE Paris, atop the Cen- 
tury, Cent. Pk. W. at 62. 

NO, NO, NANETTE—Amusing. With Louise 
Groody and those old familiar tunes 
Grose, B’way at 46. 

BY THE WAY—A good English revue appeal- 
ing to those with intelligence and a sens¢ 
of humor. CeEnrTrRAL, B’way at 47. 

SONG OF THE FLAME-—A beautiful and well 
tuned operetta of the Russian Revolution 
44TH STREET, 44, W. of B’way. 

THE GIRL FRIEND—It is pleasant and won’t 
harm any one. VaANpERBILT, 48, E. of 
B’way. 

PINAFORE—In spite of the Charleston and a 
huge chorus it is a very good revival. Crn- 
Tury, Cent. Pk. W. at 62. 

IOLANTHE—A glowing and superlative re- 
vival of this Gilbert and Sullivan operetta. 
PiymouTn, 45, W. of B’way. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNES1 
—A revival of Wilde’s comedy. Wit 
Patricia Collinge. Comepy, 41, E. of 
B’way. Mon., May 3. 

THE ROMANTIC YOUNG LADY—A play 
from the Spanish. With Mary Ellis. 
NEIGHBORHOOD PLaynouse, 466 Grand, 
Tues., May 4. 

THE SPORT OF KINGS—O. P. Heggie in 
a play by Ian Hay Beith. Lyceum, 45, 
W. of B’way. Tues., May 4. 

(Dates of openings should be verified because 
of frequent late changes by managers.) 


AFTER THE THEATRE 
AMBASSADOR GRILL, 51 and Park Ave.- 


Larry Siry’s orchestra officiating in charm 
ing surroundings. 
ARROWHEAD INN, 234 and Riverdale Ave. 
—Review on page 46 of this issue. 
BARNEY’S, 85 W. 3—Cabaret at midnight for 
all sorts and conditions of people. The 
aristocrat of the Village. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


BILTMORE, 43 and Mad. Ave.—Good music, 
spacious floor, and good air make this a 
dancer’s paradise. 

CAFE DE PARIS, Cent. Pk. W. and 63—Danc- 
ing and revue on the spacious and airy 
Century roof. 

CHARLOT’S RENDEZVOUS, 121 W. 45— 
Joseph Santley and Ivy Sawyer heading a 
dainty revue for discriminating people. 

CLUB CARAVAN, 135 W. 3—The noise, 
crowds, and informality of Broadway let 
loose in the Village. Open late. 

CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—Informal singing by 
the Yacht Club boys for smart gatherings 
every hour. 

CLUB MIRADOR, 200 W. 51—Very smart 

people packed together to dance and watch 

Moss and Fontana execute their masterly 

tango. 

‘B MONTMARTRE, 205 W. s0—Quiet 

crowd of nice people who need no other 

entertainment than dancing among their 


_ 


CL 


peers. 

CLUB RICHMAN, 154 W. 56—The leader of 
the wise-cracking Broadway places that at- 
tract a smattering of society people. 

FIFTH AVENUE CLUB, 683 5 Ave.—Com- 
plete revue by the authors of “The Garrick 
Gaieties”. Broadway crowd. 

FLORIDA, 144 W. 55—Adler, Weil, and Her- 
man perched informally on a piano singing 
close harmony in intimate surroundings. 

KATINKA, 109 W. 49—Russian entertainment, 
informal and jolly, in a tiny room until 
quite late. 

PARISIANA, 63 Cent. Pk. W.—Parisian revue 
(honestly!) in the colorful cellar of the 
Century. 

rHE OWL, 125 W. 45—Amusing antics of the 
negro hired help make this an amusing 
slumming place. Best from two to six in 
the morning. 

SMALL’S, 2294 7 Ave.—The high point of 
Harlem, where whites and blacks meet on 
equal terms. Go very late. 

VILLA VENICE, to E. 60—Unusual combina- 
tion of smart crowds and no couvert. John- 
son and Murphy dancing at midnight. 

WALDORF-ASTORIA, 5 Ave. and 34—An ex- 
cellent dance orchestra in conservative sur- 
roundings. 


MOTION PICTURES 
BEN-HUR—General Lew Wallace’s story with 
the thrills accented and the New Testa- 
ment put in color. Grorce M. Conan, 
B’way at 42. 
rHE BIG PARADE—A well directed and well 
acted picture of the war. With John Gil- 
bert and Renee Adoree. Astor, B’way at 


45- 

THE BLACK PIRATE—Douglas Fairbanks’s 
color picture of pirates and things they 
probably would not have done. SEtwyn, 
2, W. of B’way. 

FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE—Harold Lloyd takes 
to social work in a very amusing picture. 
Rracto, B’way at 42. 

FILM GUILD—Another week of repertoire 
beginning May 2. Cameo, 42, E. of B’way. 





MUSIC 

ANNA DUNCAN—GutiLp Tueatre, Sun. eve., 
May 2. First solo appearance of this fetch- 
ing young danseuse. 

NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA — Sigfrid 
Prager, conductor. CarneGiz Hatt, Sat. 
aft., May 1. A new organization. 

THE IMMORTAL HOUR—Gnrove Street 
THEATRE, 22 Grove St. Performances eve- 
nings, except Mon. Mat. Wed. and Sat. 

LYNWOOD FARNAM—WanamMakeEr AupDiIToO- 
RIuM, Fri. aft., May 7. Organ recital. 

MOSCOW ART THEATRE MUSICAL 
STUDIO—“Carmencita” returning on 
Mon., May 3 for two more weeks. Cos- 
MOPOLITAN, Columbus Circle. 


ART 

NEW WOMEN—AnpeErsoN GALLERIES, §9 and 
Park Ave. Thirty of the modern wing of 
women whose paintings shock their sisters. 

JOHN SLOAN—Karausnaar Gacteriss, 680 § 
Ave. Representative showing of 36 years 
of good etching. 

HILER—New Ga tteries, 600 Mad. Ave. 
Pennsylvania student goes to Paris and 
comes back Russian, Polish and what have 
you. 

PENNOYER — Anperson GALLERIES, 59 and 
Park Ave. Group of good Spanish paint- 
ings of the safe and sane school. 

MODERN — Dantets, 600 Mad. Ave. Some 
new canvases of the old favorites, Dick- 
inson, Spencer et al. 

DEMUTH—Room 303, ANDERSON GALLERY, 59 
and Park Ave. Stieglitz offers the last of 
his great Americans before closing shop; 
some beautiful paintings. 


SPORTS 


FENCING—International tournament between 
England and the United States. Foil bouts, 
New York A. C., 6 Ave. and 59, Mon., 
May 3, 8 p. m.; épée bouts, New York A. 
C., Tues., May 4, 8 p. m.; saber bouts, 
Hore Astor, B’way and 44, Wed., May 5, 
8 p. m. 

BASEBALL—Amateur—BakeErR FIievp, B’way 
and 218. Columbia vs. Cornell, Fri., April 
30; Columbia vs. Fordham, Tues., April 4; 
Columbia vs. Dartmouth, Fri., May 7. 
Games at 3 p. m. 

PRoFESsSIONAL—At YANKEE StTapium. N. Y. 
vs. Wash., Fri., April 30, and Sat., May 1. 
At Potro Grounps. N. Y. vs. Phila., Sun., 
May 2, through Tues., May 4. At YANKEE 
Stapium. N. Y. vs. Wash., Thurs., May 6; 
N. Y. vs. Detroit, Fri.. May 7. Daily at 
3:30 p.m. Sun. at 3 p. m. 

TURF—Jamaica, L. I. Daily at 2:30 p. m. 
OTHER EVENTS 

CIRCUS—Mapison Square Garven, 8 Ave. 
and so. Fri. Apr. 30 and Sat. May 1 at 
2 p.m. and 8 p.m. After which we shall 
have to wait another year to see the Big 
Show at the Garden. 

CLOISTERS—Ft. Wash. Ave. and 190—-The 
Metropolitan’s new branch museum of 
Medieval Art opening on Tues., May 4. 


For Mademoiselle (14 to 20 yeays) 


‘The New Bramley 


Registered in United States Patent Office 


Chiffon |]Joual 
Jersey Frock 


19" 


Bramley fashions are patented. 
Our rights will be fully enforced. 
Model 92—Smart two- 
piece Bramley frock with 
youthful detachable white 
linen collar and cuffs. 
In Mary blue, French 
green, beige, navy blue, 
gray, white or coral. 
MODEL 92a — This Bram- 
ley Frock also in fine 

silk crepe de Chine. 29.50 


Franklin Simon & Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Friern AVE., 37th and 38th Sts.. New YORK 


Entire contents copyrighted, 1926, 
by Franklin Simon & Co., Inc. 
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The Cabriolet is shown as it appears at the permanent Studebaker Salon in the Rose Room of the Hotel Plaza 


The Studebaker Sport-Cabriolet 


(Body by LE BARON) 





TH extremely modish Cabriolet is one of several models comprising a per- 
manent display of distinctive Custom Coachwork on the powerful and depend- 
able Studebaker Chassis. 

Available for delivery now—these cars through originality of design and beauty 
of appointments, merit your inspection. 


PERMANENT STUDEBAKER SALON, ROSE ROOM, HOTEL PLAZA, NEW YORK 
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BONWIT TELLER &.CO. 
The Specially Shop of Onizinalions 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™ STREET, NEW YORK 




















THE LARGE HAT OF MILAN STRAW 
Tops THE MODE FoR Now AND. SUMMER! 


Remarkable Value at 17-50 


CCD us is the hat that created a furore at Palm Beach, and is destined for a career 
of chic! The authoritatively smart size and shape with the authentic tailored grosgrain 
ribbon treatments—in extra fine quality Milan straw. 





MILLINERY—Main Floor , 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 
|: the hope that it will aid those 


who are engaged in an important 

graft investigation, we desire to 
record an experience. Going early to 
the country we passed the service en- 
trance of one of the big hotels at eight 
o’clock in the morning. Barrel after 
barrel of empty bottles was being car- 


APROPOS 
THE MILK GRAFT 





ried out. We asked the man in charge 
what had been in them. ‘“‘Milk,” he 
said. It is clear that the milk grafters, 
resorting to the use of whisky, gin and 
beer containers, are cheating the milk 
bottle makers. 


HE defeat of the astonishingly 

handsome Yale polo team by the 
Harvard four has come as a blow to 
all who saw and admired the photo- 
graphs of the Yale boys which graced 
the Sunday papers. We understand 
that the mayor of Atlantic City, who 
invented the phrase “beautiful but 
dumb”, is jubilant, and that beauty 
lovers the world over are gnashing 
their teeth. 


E lost both our patience and our 

temper when a half-baked radi- 
cal pronounced at dinner that the re- 
moval of the Sixth Avenue elevated 
would create a new set of unjustifiable 
millionaires by jumping the property 
values along the way enormously. Ye 
gods! What of it? Little though we 
enjoy hearing lucky real-estate holders 


boasting of their business acumen, we 
will gladly submit to even more of it 
than we swallow at present, if it 
means the removal of the “L”. 


ONCLUSIVE proof that Jack 

Dempsey is a humorist of the 
first grade is furnished by the Times 
of Thursday week, in which the 
champion takes the occasion of sign- 
ing for a fight next September to re- 
mark that his ambition is to retire as 
champion and enter some profitable 
business. 


No only Dempsey but, we 
imagine, . Otto Kahn also 
enters the field rm satire with his re- 
mark that he fell in love with Atlanta, 
Georgia, during the Southern Opera 
Week. We, too, were in Atlanta for 
Opera Week once—several years ago. 
And we too fell in love with the place. 
In the intermissions we saw local 
dowagers promenading. They were 
fatter than New York dowagers and 
more highly painted, but they would 
have got by except for the fact that 
they were drinking Coca Cola out of 
bottles. 


7 (© BEAUTY BE THE FQDD OF Love % 








O our regret, girls and women 
hikers in knickerbockers are again 
visible on the ferries and in the sub- 
urbs. Knickerbockers as a female 
costume are something for which we 
have no use whatever. We have never 


known a really pretty woman to wear 
the things except in the Adirondacks 
or the depths of Canada, where some 
such costume is essential. 


The Week 


UBWAY construction necessarily 
slow, transit commissioner warns, 
and burglars tunnel under wall in 
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night to get $15,000 in jewelry. 
Chauncey Depew, ninety-two, deems 
it the best of all possible worlds and 
Eugene Debs, back from Bermuda, 
doesn’t know what his legal status is. 
Charles Evans Hughes says further 
naval disarmament is possible and 
Governor Moore, of New Jersey, en- 
deavors to settle mill strike without 
admitting labor leaders to conference. 
British ask hearings on repayment of 
old industrial loans to Southern states 
and Senate ratifies terms of Italian 
debt settlement. Dry leaders decry 
proposal for national referendum on 
Prohibition as unconstitutional and 
Coolidge tells D.A.R. failure to vote 
menaces nation’s life. Anne Nichols 
charges piracy of “Abie’s Irish Rose” 
in suit against movie concern and Sin- 
clair Lewis, in speech, dares Deity to 
strike him dead as exhibition of power. 
Brooklyn patrolman arrests twelve- 
year-old girl for laughing at him and 
Commissioner McLaughlin will ask 
for 3000 new policemen, Mayor says. 
Bishop Manning deplores popular lack 
of deep moral convictions and Colonel 
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Williams, Marine officer accused by 
General Butler, is found guilty. News- 
paper publishers adopt petition to Con- 
gress for postal rate cut and Court 
rules Mayor Hylan not entitled to city 
pension, 


In 1915 
ERE is a story we have heard 
which concerns M. Mumn, of 

just those Mumms you would suspect. 

On a recent visit, the tale relates, M. 

Mumm dined with friends at a Park 

Avenue restaurant. The proprietor 

was obsequious. Would M. Mumm, 

he wondered, care for some cham- 
pagne? He had a very special treat. 

Some of M. Mumm’s own 1915, in 

fact. 

“An excellent wine,” observed M. 
Mumm, after making the connois- 
seur’s tests. “Truly an excellent 
champagne—but 1915 was the 
year when I didn’t make any.” 


Outlook 


HE view from the Ritz 

Tower on Park Avenue at 
Fifty-seventh Street promises to 
be the best in New York. The 
building is forty-two stories high 
and has a natty gold leaf ball 
surmounting a pointed roof 
which reaches fifty feet or so 
above the top floor. And if you 
can gain the ear of the foreman 
and are willing to brave a 
match board elevator, which 
bears a grim sign, “This Ele- 
vator Has Not Been Officially Ap- 
proved”, you can even now get a 
glimpse of the view. 

As the man who escorted us up put 
it, “When you get used to it, there’s 
no difference in walking a steel beam 
on the forty-second floor than on the 
tenth.” We believed him when we 
scrambled out on a piece of scaffold 
and looked down through the cracks 
at Park Avenue, miles away. 

Central Park in toto, Casino, play- 
ground, reservoirs and all lay stretched 
out toward the north. The Golden 
Cock of the Heckscher Building looked 
small, The Hudson River shone; fer- 
ries were coming and going at Forty- 
second Street. In a haze were the dis- 
tant Palisades. The Bush Terminal, 
the Grand Central looking like a sub- 
cellar, and Pershing Square not par- 
ticularly imposing. The Woolworth 
Tower very faint, the Metropolitan 
Tower, the puny spires of the Cathe- 


dral; and the Hotel Shelton, scarcely 
thirty-five stories high. Williamsburg 
Bridge, Blackwell’s Island, a glimpse 
of Brooklyn and the Brooklyn Bridge, 
Astoria. Then Park Avenue again, 
stretching north until the New York 
Central erupts from beneath it. Cen- 
tral Park again, and back to the Plaza 
and the statue of the lady with a bath 
towel, from that height scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from an ordinary citizen. 

The loftiest apartment in the new 
building is to be on the thirty-seventh 
floor—the Tower at that point is only 
50 x 50—which is high enough. 
“They won’t be able to open their 
windows if there’s any kind of a 
wind,” said our guide. “A seventy- 
mile gale is nothing up here.” Never- 
theless we envy whoever has made 
enough money to hire that apartment. 
The silence is golden up there, and if 
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of the purse, prize or premium to be 
awarded to the owner of the horse 
winning first, second, or third place 
(as the case may be) in the race desig- 
nated by this ticket.” 

It is only the undaunted Floridian 
optimism which could possibly see a 
philanthropist in a bettor on the races. 


Vachel Lindsay 


REAL character recently passed 

through New York, flaring a 
large head, partly gray, partly red, 
wholly unkempt. This was Vachel 
Lindsay, the author of “The Golden 
Whales of California” and sundry 
other books of poetry. 

Whether or not he is the best of the 
New Poets, may be a moot point with 
some, but not with him. He admits 
he is a conceited man and that his 
egotism is so enormous that he 
can’t get on with anyone. He 
has little use for New York; 
the provinces are solid, he 
says, “and I can understand 
them.” 

We saw him slopping by 
several times. He has always 








you always have a wind you always 
have a breeze. And you can have the 
satisfaction of living, by twenty 
stories, a higher life than Arthur 
Brisbane, the editorial writer and 
owner, who is to occupy the seven- 
teenth. 


Faint Camouflage 


HE oral system of betting still 
flourishes at Jamaica, and will at 
other neighboring tracks during the 
racing season just beginning. New 
York has not yet sunk to the device 
employed during the winter at 
Hialeah, the Miami track. When you 
made a bet on the mutuels there, you 
received a ticket recording it and the 
number of your horse. On the ob- 
verse side was this delicious fiction: 
“This acknowledges receipt of the 
sum of Dollars, voluntarily con- 
tributed by the holder hereof as part 





lived carelessly. Years ago 
with Stephen Graham, who 
now visits various countries 
and writes books on them, he 
tramped about America giv- 
ing a little book of his poems 
to whoever would trade a 
square meal for it. He started 
in Springfield, Illinois, thence 
went for a little education to 
Hiram College, then about 
the middle West, then far west and 
south; doing a little teaching, read- 
ing very little, shouting Walt Whit- 
man’s poetry. And now he is about 
to embark on a tour of lectures to 
read his poems. “I will teach America 
six poems,” he says. “That’s enough 
to do in one lifetime.” 

He is indifferent to comfort and the 
mellow surroundings so many writers 
love. He can do his best work in a 
hotel writing room if that is where 
he happens to be. He also does queerer 
things than write poetry. For ex- 
ample, he studies Egyptian hieroglyph- 
ics, still clings to an anti-liquor preju- 
dice, which, they say, he inherited 
from his mother, loves the Woolworth 
Building, and is inclined to speak of 
his wife as the little woman. 

As he sits in the Hotel Commodore, 
he is for all the world like an ob- 
viously inspired ex-cowboy with red 
hair. His is a startling personality 
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that is always shouting, but he has 
plenty of humor. They are still tell- 
ing a story about him in a town in 
southern Texas. He had read some 
of his poems in the meeting hall and 
was asked if he would autograph 
some of his books. He agreed, but it 
was found that there weren’t any of 
his books in town. Two old ladies, 
however, had Bibles with them and 
brought them up to the platform. 

“Certainly [Pll autograph them,” 
he said, sitting down. 

In one Bible he wrote, “Now is 
the time for every good man to come 
to the aid of his party”; in the other, 
“T did not write this book. Vachel 
Lindsay.” 


Labor Exposé 


EWSPAPER supplement editors 

will be glad to learn that Mr. 
Norman Woolworth, of the second 
generation in Five and Ten Cent store 
business, is hard at work in the F. W. 
Woolworth store in Flushing, Long 
Island. Mr. Woolworth, whose in- 
come is said to reach $3500 a day, is 
serving out his time under one of those 
queer wills which make it incumbent 
upon the heir to learn the business 
from the bottom up. He wears over- 
alls in the cellar, where he is officially 
known as “head of stock”’. 

When the six p. m. gong rings a 
large Lincoln draws up to the door 
of the Five and Ten, and the pump- 
kin develops six cylinders, with a 
liveried chauffeur in attendance. The 
heir to the Woolworth millions gives 
James the high-sign and is driven 
down the road a bit to one of the show 
places of Flushing, where he lives. 


“What Is It?” 


E are sorry that Zip, the oldest 
freak on Earth, is dead. We 


had a soft place in our heart for him, 


for it was owing to him that we had 
some of our most terrible nightmares 
as a child. When we went to the 
circus during his illness, we asked Mr. 
Bradna, the Ring Master, about him. 
Zip was very hard to know and Mr. 
Bradna was an old friend. 

Zip’s real name was William Henry 
Johnson. His father was a huge 
negro named Barry Gray who wore 
brass earrings; and old-timers remem- 
ber Gray as a side-show lecturer. 

Zip was owned by Captain O. K. 
White. Owned, literally, as he had 
to have a legal guardian. He had, a 
doctor who cared for him in Bellevue 
informed us, the mentality of a two- 
year-old child. He got $100 a week 
and all expenses and Captain White 
bought him a home and other real 
estate in Bound Brook, New Jersey. 
Old Zip hadn’t been on the road for 
several years, but you may have seen 
him for a month in “Sunny”. 

He was a teasable and sometimes 
testy little fellow when he traveled 
with the circus. Circus hands would 
be slow in bringing him food some- 
times just to see him fly into one of 
his rages, in which he would break 
everything in reach. His passion was 
to be an orchestra leader and Bradna 
would call him down by telling him 
he was fired and couldn’t lead a band 
any more. Zip would go wild with 
indignation, even as he went wild over 
the Texas Giant. The latter had, 
years ago, twitted him about some- 
thing, and Zip was forever on the 
verge of “going down and beating up 
that big stiff”. 


Brill-Dretser 


INING with Dr. A. A. Brill, the 
man who introduced Freud to 
America, was Theodore Dreiser. ‘The 
author of “An American Tragedy” 
doesn’t affect a solemn manner; he is 
solemn. He puzzles and he questions 


and he ponders, his heavy lower lip 
droops with grave inquisitiveness, his 
gray hair stands up in loose strands, 
his gray eyes swim unswervingly to- 
ward a point infinitely distant and lost, 
his long, heavy body lounges. On 
this occasion he questioned his alert 
host concerning the motivation of 
life; from grapefruit cocktail through 
to demi-tasse he wanted to know the 
character of the power which had 
given life to the universe, and finally 
announced that he thought continu- 
ously about death and the possibilities 
that lie beyond it. 

“Ah, my friend,” said Dr. Brill, 
“you are growing old.” 

“But I have always thought of such 
things,” Dreiser countered. 

“Then you were born old.” 

Dr. Brill, by the way, is the doctor 
who is said to have said that he pre- 
ferred the company of artists and mu- 
sicians. ‘They are all neurotics, he 
says, and “the neurotic is the highest 


type”. 


Knickerbocker Grays 


HERE have been changes in the 

Knickerbocker Grays, that mili- 
tary organization of New York’s very, 
very youthful, but Time has touched 
the organization with light fingers in 
comparison to the heavy blows it has 
dealt other traditions of the city. The 
short panties and bell-boy caps have 
given place to long trousers and the 
visored West Point headgear, and 
Captain Hoyt, who drilled the previ- 
ous generation in its ten-year-old 
prime, is no more; and promotion 
nowadays is given for proficiency, not 
for length of service. Under Captain 
Smith, the present commander, the 
discipline is stricter. When those 
changes have been listed, Time’s 
ravages have all been recorded. The 
Grays is still a small group—150 or 
200—of offspring of the socially 
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qualified, even as it was when it was 
founded in 1883; and it is still more 
or less a feeder for the old Seventh. 

The One Hundred and Seventh 
Regiment Armory is as it was when it 
was called the Seventh. Even the 
awning that leads to the sidewalk is in 
the old tradition. We know of no 
better place and better hour to renew 
one’s youth or shed a tear, according 
to disposition, than the Knickerbocker 
Grays’ Annual Reception and Drill. 
The 1926 event happened last Friday. 
The crowd, except that here and there 
was a suspicion of fashion for fash- 
ion’s sake, might have been a crowd 
of a generation ago. Nice children 
with nurses or mothers began coming 
at three o’clock. All that afternoon 
little gray uniforms flitted in the 
vicinity of Sixty-sixth Street. 

As we came out, a party of modern 
New Yorkers was going by in an auto- 
mobile—a Nash. “My Gawd!” ex- 
claimed the girl. “Look at all the 
little bell hops. What’s going on?” 


Our Mistake 
A LITTLE while ago we spoke 


of the statue of Joan of Arc on 
Riverside Drive as being a copy of the 
statue to the same virgin in Paris. 
We had been familiar with both 
statues for a long time and unwisely 
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It appears it 


jumped to conclusions. 
is the work of Anna Vaughan Hyatt 
Huntington, which does not shake our 
opinion that it is one of the most in- 
spiring statues in the whole city. 


Cinema Sequel 


HILE in Europe, the Magical 
Great One who does and un- 
dees for one of the moving picture 
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companies was offered the best known 
work of M. Maeterlinck. 

Immediately came the 
“Buy it.” 

The next thing was the arrival of 
the great poet in person bearing the 
script, which he read himself. After 
a few minutes during which the awful 
truth was sinking in, the Magical 
Great One leaped to his feet, wildly 
waving his arms. 

“Mon Doo! Mon Doo!” he 
shouted. “Do you mean to tell me 
you’ve written a piece with a dee for 
a leading man?” 


dictum: 


Joseph Pennell 


OSEPH PENNELL, sixty-six years 
old, stood not long ago in the An- 
derson Galleries among 571 pictures 
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were destroyed by fire. So he chose 
the Fourth of July as a birthday and 
1860 as the year, there being, as he ex- 
plained, no apparent reason why he 
should not have been born in that year. 

Pennell was very shy, despite books 
in which he dared make fun of Ber- 
nard Shaw, the redoubtable, and de- 
scribed America as “a nation a hun- 
dred millions of whom never had a 
decent dinner in their lives and have 
destroyed by cold storage and prohibi- 
tion what they had, and can’t stand 
anyone else living decently.” Shaw, 
of course, was his personal friend, as 
was also Whistler, he and his wife be- 
coming Whistler’s biographers. 

Mrs. Pennell wrote many of the 
books her husband illustrated, espe- 
cially records of their travels. Apropos 
of which are his excursions in recent 
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executed throughout a lifetime—a sort 
of definitive exhibition of his work. 
Then with all the best grace in the 
world he died. It was typical of the 
man; he never did anything that was 
not well rounded out. 

Sixty-six years, incidentally, is ap- 
proximate. For Pennell, a descendant 
of Sir Robert Pennell, who went to 
Pennsylvania with William Penn, did 
not know his birthday; the records 


years to Philadelphia, where he told 
disagreeable truths to ladies’ clubs. He 
was booed at but was always reinvited. 
For the last fifteen years the 
Pennells have lived on the tenth floor 
of the Hotel Margaret, Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn. The artist was a 
familiar figure in the Brooklyn colony, 
as he wandered about with a small 
pad which he used as a sketch-book. 
He could never bear anyone to watch 
him at his work, At his hotel he took 
all meals in his apartment, nor did he 
ever give parties. Etcher, illustrator, 
writer, teacher, Pennell only recently 
extended the gamut to painting. 


G. and §. 


N these days of Gilbert and Sulli- 

van revival the plans behind Mr. 
Winthrop Ames’s_ production of 
“Tolanthe” are worth noting. ‘The 
production was conceived in February ; 
it was Mr. Ames’s intention to open 
“Tolanthe” at the tiny Booth Theatre, 
which he owns, and, should it prosper, 
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to consecrate the Booth to the produc- 
tion of one of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
operettas each spring, following the 
tradition of the Savoy in London. 
When his financial advisers pointed 
out that the Booth would have to be 














ment, hurried into the station, to rush 
back to his seat again before the train 
started. After this had been repeated 
many times, a fellow passenger finally 
asked the reason. “It’s because of my 
heart,” the Scotchman explained. 
“The doctor says I may drop off at 
any time and I’m buying my ticket 
from station to station.” 


History 
HILADELPHIA made a brave 


try for the rudeness record in its 
reception of Stokowski’s singular pro- 
test against audience-thoughtlessness, 
when fully a third of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s subscribers made audible 
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sold out completely seven times a week 
to show a profit of even five hundred 
dollars, the enterprise was switched to 
the Plymouth, where the present of- 
fering was so successfully opened. 
Whether the Plymouth falls heir to 
the repertoire plans remains to be seen. 
Few critics have remarked on the 
fact that “Iolanthe” is Mr. Ames’s 
first venture in the musical produc- 
ing field, and that the company he 
gathered is largely foreign to Broad- 
way musical comedy circles, having 
been gathered from concert stages, 
dramatic roles and amateur ranks. 


SCOTCHMAN STORY, per- 
chance new, is about. ‘This 
Scotchman was bound to London and 
at each station he left his compart- 
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So Mr. Stokowski did the only thing 
he could think of consistent with 
artistic integrity. He protested by 
beginning the last program with the 
Lokeu “Fantaisie”, which is written 
to be begun by the concert-meister and 
a "cello and continued as the other 
musicians entered in small groups. 
The concluding number was Haydn’s 
“Farewell” symphony, another musi- 
cal joke which is executed by an 
exact reversal of the Lokeu direc- 
tions. 

Those musical elegants who knew 
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departures during Mr, Stokowski’s last 
concert of the season. 

We read about this in the news- 
papers and we have additional in- 
formation from a Philadelphian fa- 
miliar with the situation. He says that 
only a little while ago Stokowski was 
a god to the music patrons of Phila- 
delphia. Then he began an annoying 
campaign that asked them to come on 
time to the concerts they were sup- 
porting. The Carnegie Hall manner, 
perhaps, seemed too effete to the 
rugged frontiersmen of Pennsylvania. 
So instead of heeding the Stokowski 
prayers in programs, notices, letters to 
the papers and personal addresses, the 
practice of clattering down aisles in 
the middle of a first number and 
noisily leaving in the middle of the 
last grew into fashionable popularity. 


the traditional directions of the pieces, 
made all sorts of noises and exits. 
Those who saw the shoes being worn 
so perfectly on other feet, remained 
to cheer. 


HE LIQUOR MARKET: Im- 
ported gins up from $60 to $70 
@ $75; Gordon, Booth’s H. & D. 
and Old Tom, available but scarce. 
Domestic gins, synthetic, counterfeit 
labels, $12 @ $30, range of price 
based on grade of alcohol used. 
Scotch whiskies up, $75 @ $80, 
with large range of brands available. 
Recent offerings include McKollins 
Perfection, Bullock & Lake, Youngs 
Mountain, Sandy McDonald (plain 
or pinch bottles), John Haig and Old 
Monarch.— THE New YorKERS 
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HE public is 

only too well 

aware of the ex- 
traordinary reticence of 
English authors who 
visit this country to bask 
in our sunshine and 
make friends with our citizens. As 
everyone knows, the dignity of Eng- 
lish letters is so real a thing to them 
that they will go to the greatest 
lengths to avoid creating the impres- 
sion that they have come here to 
make money. ‘They avoid the society 
of celebrities who would tend to call 
attention to them, steadfastly refusing 
to be interviewed or to permit any- 
thing whatsoever to be printed about 
them, turning down large lecture con- 
tracts as well as movie contracts, and 
avoiding sensational statements. 

As one of the few men in the coun- 
try who have ever interviewed an 
English author for the press, I have, 
as you might say, a story to tell. 

I shall never forget the day when 
the news came into the newspaper 
office that Montague M. Montgomery 
had consented to be_ interviewed. 
There had been long weeks of dis- 
couragement while he was holding 
out. That it was Montgomery who 
consented and not a lesser man, made 
it all the more unbelievable—Mont- 
gomery (the name is pronounced in 
England as if spelled Moany), crea- 
tor of Shem, Ham and Japheth, the 
story of the love of triplets, the man 
who made the name of John Smith 
familiar in the drawing rooms and 
bowling alleys of every English house- 
hold; the man who wrote ‘““The Pants 
Pocket”’. 

The Editor-in-Chief had been 
working personally on the case for 
almost a month, trying every dodge 
that has ever been used upon English 
authors to persuade them to be inter- 


viewed. Every employee of the great 





“He has consented .. .” 


THE ENGLISH AUTHOR 
WHO CONSENTED rere -g 
TO BE INTERVIEWED © i’: 





“7 will not—I cannot be in- 
terviewed!” 


daily bought a copy of “The Pants 
Pocket”, the book, you will remember, 
that broke the back of the Coalition 
Movement the day it was published; 
but in vain. And then one day the 
Editor suddenly appeared in the com- 
posing room, a smile of triumph on his 
lips. ‘‘Got him!” he said quietly. 


OR an instant no one moved and 

then pandemonium broke loose and 
every man threw his hat in the air. 
“You mean he has consented to be 
interviewed?” gasped the chief com- 
poser. 

The Editor nodded; and while we 
sat spellbound, suddenly silent, he 
turned slowly and let his eyes range 
over the faces before him until they 
came to rest on mine. “Sudgrave,” 
he said, “‘you’ve got to do it. Inter- 
view M. M. Montgomery for our 
public!” 

There was a shout—for I was 
popular enough—as I closed the lid of 
the linotype I had been playing and 
reached for a notebook and pencil. It 
took but a moment. At the door, I 
turned. “How much copy do you 
want?” 

“How much?” echoed Schlitzg (he 
was the Editor). ‘Every line you can 
get, of course—every word. Remem- 
ber, no English author has ever told 
the public what he thinks of America. 
Get him to say what he thinks of 
America and our circulation will 
double overnight!” 

An instant later I was out of the 
building. I had been working thirty 


“ 
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years as a reporter just 
for this moment. I knew 
Montgomery, in 


had taken a small room 
boarding house 

somewhere instead of a 
large suite at the Waldorf or the 
Plaza, but I was not prepared for 
what I found. The address proved 
to be such a dingy old brownstone 
building that I hesitated before 
mounting the steps and ringing the 
bell. “How amazing!” I murmured. 
“What will these men not do for 
England!” 

A fat old lady carrying a pail and 
mop presently answered my summons. 
I faced her squarely. “Is Mr. Mon- 
tague M. Montgomery in?” I asked in 
a ringing tone. 

Her expression changed, and she 
looked at me searchingly, a little ap- 
prehensively, I thought. She evident- 
ly knew the name. “You'd hardly ex- 
pect to find him in a house of this 
sort,” she said, not without pathos. 
““There’s no great folks here.” 

In a flash I realized what must have 
happened. Montgomery, to insure 
anonymity, had called himself, not 
Moany, but Montgomery, as the name 
is conventionally pronounced in this 
country. 

“Ts Mr. Montgomery in?” I asked. 

“There’s a gent of that name has 
got the second floor hall bedroom,” she 
said, 

I made a low bow. “May I go up?” 

She stood aside and clicked the door 
after me as I entered and mounted the 
stairs. I already had the substance of 
a Story. 

I remember in the story I eventual- 
ly wrote I mentioned that there were 
twenty-eight steps in that flight of 
stairs, that the upper hallway was 
twelve paces long, that the handrail 
was four and a half inches wide, and 





I must have been ghastly pale. 
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that the house was permeated (it was 
around noontime) with the odor of 
onions, cabbage, eggplant, saddle of 
mutton, and finely chopped parsley. 
And I may well mention it again. 
Later, when it was found that we 
could not fill an entire page with the 
information I had procured, we went 
back and counted the window panes, 
the lumps of coal in the cellar, and 
measured the height of the house and 
the width of the street outside. 

Gradually I made my way along 
the upper hallway to the door behind 
which was sitting Montague M. 
Montgomery. ‘Trembling, I knocked. 
The door, I noticed, had four panels 
in it. 

“Come in,” said a voice. 

I turned the handle and entered. 
“Ts this Mr. Montague Montgomery?” 

“Tt is,” he said simply. 

I presented my credentials (a photo- 
graph of the composing room and 
several old theatre ticket stubs )—the 
interview had begun. 

“My friend,” he began, “from the 
moment that I told your editor that I 
would say a few words for publica- 
tion, I have been regretting it. You 
observe,” he went on with a wave of 
his hand toward the homely bed and 
washstand, “the precautions I have 
taken to preserve myself from the 
importunities of the public as befits 
and besuits an English writer. When 
Mr. Wells, and Shaw, and Arnold 
Bennett, and Captain Frankau, or 
even Maeterlinck or Michael Arlen— 
those men who live for their art and 
the art of Shelley, of Walter Pater, 
and of the innocent Brontés—hear of 
this interview they will very properly 
reprove me for giving the impression 
that English authors do nothing but 
chase the shekels. I will not—I can- 
not be interviewed!” 


HE man who uttered these words 

was a wonderfully dignified 
specimen, from under whose eyebrows 
shone kindly yet wonderful eyes. He 
was a type which our as yet callow lit- 
erature cannot approach. He looked 
like a drummer. Had he been dressed 
differently he might have been Charles 
Dickens; had he been dressed still 
more differently he might have been 
Shakespeare. His great hands were 
gnarled and knotted from writing, 
and he wore one arm in a sling. 

I burst into a volley of protestations, 
calling attention to the public that 
waited expectantly, and pointing out 
to him that the news of the interview 


had already got abroad and that all 
traffic in the city had been stopped. 
The quiet was already noticeable. 
“You can’t! You can’t! You 
must!” I flung at him. “At least tell 
me what you think of America. Our 








Later, we measured the height 
of the house. 


paper will give $100,000 for one 
word from you.” 

His eyes blazed with the fury of 
the hero in “The Pants Pocket” who 
finds his wife is an imbecile, as he 
made a gesture of spurning. “Money!” 
he ejaculated. “What use has an 
artist for more money than is needed 
to keep him fed and comfortably 
sheltered? My business is the writ- 
ing of books. No man is as great as 
his art, and what I have done is very 
little; yet I am proud to say that I 
receive sufficient income from the 
books I have already written to take 
care of my small needs. So long as I 
have a place to work in,” he con- 
cluded, his voice softening, “I am 
happy.” 

“T am sorry I mentioned money,” 
I said shamefacedly. 

“You are young,” he returned, 
“and you are an American. You do 
not realize what English authors are.” 

“Do you then not like America?” 

“No,” he said, “I think it is 
lovely.” 

I looked at him, and my pulse, 
realizing no doubt (as I did) that I 
had heard his opinion of England’s 
great sister Republic, beat rapidly. 

“T think it is lovely,” he repeated, 
and coughed slightly. 
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His cough and the way he put his 
hand to his throat brought home to me 
that the speech had exhausted him. I 
did not wish to tax him beyond en- 
durance. 

“Mr. Montgomery,” I said rising, 
“T thank you. And I feel sure that I 
will be able to phrase what you have 
said so that it will not appear to the 
world as if you were seeking pub- 
licity.” 

He was too moved to speak. Jot- 
ting down his last remark and hastily 
measuring the circumference of the 
wash bowl on the stand, I left him. 
My elation was such that I literally 
walked on air, clutching with diff- 
culty the notebook in my inside pocket. 
In my agitation—for I could picture 
the anxious faces waiting in the com- 
posing room—TI took many a wrong 
turn, my mind soaring whither I knew 
not. 


T was late when I swung open the 

heavy doors of the office, and, hold- 
ing my notebook, stepped in. Not a 
man had moved since I had left. Th: 
Editor-in-Chief stood where he had 
stood when he gave me the parting 
instructions. I must have been ghastl; 
pale, for several of the boys jumped 
up and came over to support me. 

“Speak, man, speak!” gritted th 
chief, as I stood swaying for a mo- 
ment. 

“Tt’s all right,” I said; “I got it. 
He said America was lovely!” 

And then the deluge—the madness 
of shouting. The world knows what 
followed. The rest is History, except 
for one fact. “The Editor-in-Chief 
sent the check for $100,000 to Mont- 
gomery. 

It was never cashed, of course. 
There was an item in the paper a few 
days afterward narrating how an un- 
known man had gone into a rage and 
flung out of the boarding house where 
he was stopping, leaving his room lit- 
tered with the little scraps of green 
paper. 

Well—those scraps of paper were 
the check for $100,000 which the 
Editor-in-Chief thought he could 
force on an English author. 

—FILtmMoreE Hype 


Throughout his friendships with women, Lee 
displays an easy comradeship (still common in 
the Army and Navy).—Review of Reviews. 

The author must have been in Paris 
on Armistice Day. 
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OF ALL THINGS 


AYLIGHT saving is with us 

again; Jimmy Walker has moved 
his office from the ballroom to the 
ball game; New Jersey is burning 
nicely and Chauncey M. Depew has 
issued his ninety-second annual report. 
This department now pronounces the 
backbone of the winter broken. 

” 

For those who habitually accuse our 
town of bibulous habits, we now un- 
veil a forgiving but triumphant smile. 
What other city in America, we ask, 
has ever enjoyed such a gigantic milk 
scandal? 

* 
Boyden Sparkes says in Everybody’s 


that there are more than a quarter of 


a million licensed animals in Man- 
hattan homes. Despite rumors to the 
contrary, we are domestic in our tastes 


and lead a cat and dog life. 
e 


When Sinclair Lewis defied the 
fundamentalist God in Kansas City 
to strike him dead he sounded valor- 
ous and foolish, but perhaps he had a 
babbitt’s foot in his pocket. 


“Once you convince the criminally 
inclined that a lawless act predicates a 
lawful punishment,” says Theodore 
Roosevelt, “the vast majority of them 
will think twice before violating the 
law.” We do hope it will never come 
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to that. It is hard enough to catch 
them when they think only once. 
. 

Michael Arlen has been made into 
a syndicate. Mike Common may have 
speculative possibilities, but for widows 
and orphans we favor the more con- 
servative Harold Bell Wright Pre- 
ferred. 

* 

The Tacna-Arica dispute drags on, 
to the distress of everybody who is 
easily distressed. This shows the folly 
of trying to settle anything without 
the use of Colonel House. 

° 

A traffic committee reports that pri- 
vate motors should be barred from our 
downtown streets because they carry 
only 1.7 passengers each. We might, 
at least, be able to squeeze those .7 
fellows into the subway. 

a 

The good news comes from France 
that Abd-el-Krim is in a chastened 
mood and that no reasonable offer will 
be refused. Perhaps he heard the ru- 
mor that he was about to be utterly 
annihilated again. 

. 

It is possible that the devastating 
character of current hootch has been 
exaggerated by propagandists. ‘The 
fact remains, however, that in all pre- 
Volstead history nobody ever choked 
an ostrich to death. And nobody ever 
broke $50,000 worth of lady’s leg in 
a supper club dance. 

° 

Upstate Prohibitionists deny that 
they will refuse to vote in the No- 
vember referendum. It is a comfort 
to know that there is now no danger 
of a plebiscite strike. 

+ 

It is evident that Congress will do 
nothing this session to relieve the dis- 
tress of the farmers. We therefore 
suggest that a few of our stronger 
Wall Street banks pool their resources 
and buy a potato. 

+ 

One of our recent journalist visi- 
tors paid deserved tribute to the edu- 
cative value of American advertising. 
The finest lesson to be learned from 
our publications is how much better 
each motorcar is than all the others. 

. 

“Mr. Ellsworth was so pleased,” 
says the Times, “that he put on a 
derby hat and paraded the deck hum- 
ming, ‘Give my regards to Broad- 
way.” The rest of the equipment, 
however, is thoroughly modern. 

—Howarp BruBAKER 
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“Let's stop and pick some blossoms.” 
“Blossoms? We have blossoms!” 


MORE SONGS FOR MELLER 


S Sefiorita Raquel Meller sings 
entirely in Spanish, it is again 
explained, the management 

prints little synopses of the songs on 
the program, telling what each is all 
about and why she is behaving the way 
she is. “They make delightful reading 
during those periods when Sefiorita 
Meller is changing mantillas, and, in 
case she should run out of songs before 
she runs out of mantillas, we offer a 
few new synopses for her repertoire. 


(1) Voy Bren? 


(AM I GOING IN THE RIGHT DIRECTIONS ) 


When the acorns begin dropping in 
Spain there is an old legend that for 
every acorn which drops there is a baby 
born in Valencia. ‘This is so silly that 
no one pays any attention to it now, 
not even the gamekeeper’s daughter, 
who would pay attention to anything. 
She goes from house to house, ringing 
doorbells and then running away. She 
hopes that some day she will ring the 
right doorbell and will trip and fall, 
so that Prince Charming will catch 


her. So far, no one has even come to 
the door. Poor Pepita! if that is her 
name. 


(2) CAMIsSETAS DE FLANELA 


(FLANNEL VESTS) 


Princess Rosamonda goes nightly to 
the Puerta del Sol to see if the early 
morning edition of the papers is out 
yet. If it isn’t she hangs around hum- 
ming to herself. If it is, she hangs 


around humming just the same. One 
night she encounters a young matador 
who is returning from dancing school. 
The finches are singing and there is 
Love in the air. Princess Rosamonda 
ends up in the Police Station. 


(3) La Guia 


(THE TIME-TABLE) 


It is the day of the bull fight in 
Madrid. Everyone is cock-eyed. The 
bull has slipped out by the back en- 
trance to the arena and has gone home, 
disgusted. Nobody notices that the 
bull has gone except Nina, a peasant 
girl who has come to town that day to 
sell her father. She looks with horror 
at the place in the Royal Box where 
the bull ought to be sitting and sees 
there instead her algebra teacher 
whom she had told that she was stay- 
ing at home on account of a sick head- 
ache. You can imagine her feelings! 


(4) No Purepo Comer Eso 
(1 CAN NOT EAT THAT! ) 

A merry song of the Alhambra—of 
the Alhambra in the moonlight—of a 
girl who danced over the wall and 
sprained her ankle. Lititia is the ward 
of grouchy old Pampino, President of 
the First National Banco. She has 
never been allowed further away than 
the edge of the piazza because she 
teases people so. Her lover has come 
to see her and finds that she is fast 
asleep. He considers that for once he 


has the breaks, and tiptoes away with- 
Along about 


out waking her up. 
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eleven o’clock she awakes, and is sore 
as all get-out. 


(5) La LavanpDERA 
(THE LAUNDRYMAN) 


A coquette, pretending to be very 
angry, bites off the hand of her lover 
up to the wrist. Ah, naughty Cirinda! 
Such antics! However does she think 
she can do her lessons if she gives up 
all her time to love-making? But 
Cirinda does not care. Heedless, heed- 
less Cirinda! 


(6) Asra Vp. Esa VENTANA 


(OPEN THAT WINDOW) 


The lament of a mother whose old- 
est son is too young to vote. She walks 
the streets singing: ““My son can not 
vote! My son is not old enough!” 
There seems to be nothing that can be 
done about it—RoBERT BENCHLEY 


SONG OF AMERICANS 
RESIDENT IN FRANCE 


Oh, we are the bold expatriate band! 

Allegiance we vow to our chosen land. 

How gladly we’d offer our all to 
France. 

We'd give her our honor, our souls, 
our pants. 

We hail her the highest of earthly 


heavens; 

We wriggle our shoulders, and cross 
our 7’s. 

With tolerant laughter we rock and 
sway 


Whenever we think of the U.S.A. 


At Yankee behavior we writhe and 


blench. 

Our English is rusty—we think in 
French. 

The Sorrows of France disarrange our 
sleep; 

With Gallic abandon we bleed, we 
weep. 

We long to lay down for her all we 
have; 

We love her, we love her, /a belle, la 
brave! 

We’d see given back to her all her 
due— 

The grandeur, the glory that once she 
knew. 


We’d have her triumphantly hung 
with flowers, 

Acknowledged supremest of all the 
Powers, 

Her dominance written in white and 
black... 

But, boy, we’d be sore if the franc 
came back! 

—Dorotuy ParKER 
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A TWO-RINGLING CIRCUS 


O most people, otherwise ma- 

ture, there is an_ irresistible 

glamour in the circus, which 
prompts newspaper writers and others 
to become slightly fatuous when the 
Ringling Brothers 
come to town. The 
Ringlings themselves, 
John and Charles, are 
still swayed by the 
glamour, after being 
in the business 
forty years. 

It is this which keeps 
them still the very ac- 
tive heads of the show 
which bears their name 

this, and the fact 
that there is nobody 
they could hire to work 
for them who would 
know as much about 
the circus as they do. 
The tremendous 
wealth they have ac- 
quired since they were 
the two-fifths proprie- 
tors of a country min- 
strel show has not been 


over 


able to make them 
high-hat, or to per- 
suade them that the 


circus business is a trifle 

lowbrow. The Ring- 

lings today are multimillionaires, pa- 
trons of the arts off and on, and real 
estate kings. They own most of the 
west coast of Florida. But they are 
still circus men first. 

Consequently, you will find that, 
whatever remote and arid sections of 
North America the show penetrates in 
its wanderings, there is very likely to 
be one Ringling with it. Quite often 
there are more, with wives, children 
and friends, traveling in the private 
car which is always part of the circus 
caravan, a mile or more in_ total 
length. 

When the season opens in Madison 
Square Garden, both the brothers are 
customarily on hand. Sometime in the 
course of nearly every evening, a tall, 
powerful figure is seen standing in the 
lobby or prowling about back-stage, 


bending a sharply critical glance upon 
the arrangements. That is John Ring- 
ling, behind whose solemn comedian’s 
face is the genius for organization that 
built up the circus mechanism and 








John and Charles Ringling 


several other things, including a per- 
sonal fortune said to be one of the 


largest in the country. 


If he isn’t there, it is safe to say 
Charles is. Between them they decide 
what goes into the show and what stays 
out; they hire all the important mem- 


bers of the staff; they go abroad every 
year or so to buy acts. The total 
profit from the show, while certainly 


handsome enough, is probably about 
equal to what one Ringling pays now- 
adays in income tax, but that is be- 


side the point. The circus with them 
is more than just a business. It is a 
habit; even a passion. 

Some illuminating stories can be 
told about the brothers by the numer- 
ous old-timers who have been with 
them for anywhere up to forty years, 
and who know better than anyone else 


how circus people themselves get en- 
tangled in the web of moonshine that 
they spread for gullible youth. One 
such tale comes, properly enough, 
from that one of the veteran press 
agents who came to 
the Ringlings after a 
couple of seasons with 
Maude Adams. 

Having walked out 
after the show one 
summer night, the for- 
mer press agent of 
Maude Adams had 
wandered inevitably to 
a certain hillside where 
he could look across at 
the circus, spread out 
on the opposite slope. 
They were taking 
down the big top, and 
he was gazing at the 
fairy glow that came 
through the canvas, 
and thinking dreamily 
how like a battle the 
noises sounded 
the little vale; the slap 
and rattle of seats 
being folded, and the 
occasional boom as one 
of the big supports 
came down. When 
suddenly a voice over 
his shoulder, “‘Isn’t it wonderful, Nor- 
wood? Isn’t it wonderful!” It was 
Charles Ringling, walking alone and 
meditating on the beauty of circuses. 

Charles and John are the only sur- 
vivors of the five Ringling brothers 
whose pictures used to adorn the bill- 
boards from the Mississippi to the 
Coast. In those days, twenty and thirty 
years ago, Barnum was supreme in the 
East and Ringling in the West; until 
Ringling swallowed Barnum, in 1907, 
at a price of $410,000, and kept the 
two shows running under separate 
names. War conditions finally brought 
about consolidation, in 1919. 

It was the same five who, in 1883, 
in their home town of Baraboo, Wis- 
consin, planted an acorn, in the shape 
of a minstrel show which had them 
for its principal and only actors. 
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Charles, in that initial venture, played 
the fiddle, and John sang funny songs. 
The next year, having prospered, they 
added a few acts, and bought an in- 
terest in a small wagon show. When, 
later, they acquired their first elephant, 
it was a red letter day which marked 
their debut as a real circus. And when, 
in 1888, they went on the railroad, the 
rest was simply a matter of time. 


HE five brothers had conveniently 

diversified gifts, which seem to 
have been specially ordained by Provi- 
dence for the making of a circus. 
John, the youngest, had the organizing 
genius and the railroad sense which 
could take the vast, intricate lumbering 
mechanism of a traveling show and 
reduce it to a swift and 
smooth-running machine. 
It is owing to him that, 
before the show is over in 
one town, the menagerie 
and the cook tents are on 
their way to the next; 
that the route from the 
railroad yard is marked 
with flares, so that the 
circus, unloading before 
dawn, will not miss the 
way to the circus ground; 
and that a thousand other 
things are done whereby 
a hundred  extra-sized 
railroad cars are loaded and unloaded 
every twenty-four hours. 

There are supposed to be few rail- 
road men in the country who know 
more about transportation than he does. 
The tale is told how he once made a 
bet that, given the capital of any state, 
on a map, he could trace the rail route, 
blindfolded, to any town in the state. 
And he won. On several occasions he 
has gone out in an offhand manner 
and purchased a back-water railroad, 
to expedite the movement of his show. 

In the early division of labor among 
the brothers, Charles was the one who 
took care of the advance work and 
billing. Then there were “Uncle Al”, 
who had a gift with horses, and was 
therefore equestrian director; Otto, 
who was adept at finance; and Alf 
T., who, having a literary bent, be- 
came press agent. But it would seem 
that the greatest gift among them was 
the one they all had, of sticking to- 
gether. Even the two other brothers, 
who never shared in the circus, were 
employees. 

The second generation is not so 
unanimous. The only one of them with 
the circus now is Richard, the son of 





Alf T., who inherited his father’s 
share of the partnership. Charles Ring- 
ling has a son, Robert, but he is now 
singing opera in Munich. Richard 
alone, however, is sufficient guarantee 
that the Ringling name will continue 
to flourish on the billboards for many 
a year to come. He is a young man, 
thirty years old, of amiable and un- 
ostentatious appearance, with whom 
the circus is a matter of the same pro- 
found and inarticulate passion that it 
is with his elders. He is nearly al- 
ways with it when one of them is not. 

And that, after all, is only as it 
should be, because he started traveling 
with the show at the age of six months, 
and his youth sounds like the wish 
fulfillment of all the small boys in 
America. He did go to 
school, like an ordinary 
child, in the winter, but 
the rest of his bringing up 
was accomplished by 
nurses and governesses on 
board the circus train, 
amid snake’ charmers, 
trained seals, tigers and a 
large tribe of lovable 
nomads. 

Something of Rich- 
ard’s feeling toward the 
circus can be guessed 
from his answer when 
someone asked him if his 
own three children—aged six, five and 
three—had traveled with the circus. 
“They haven’t yet. But they’re going 
to, this summer,” he said with finality. 





NE does not usually associate the 

circus with a retiring disposition, 
but this is only one of the paradoxes 
that exist in that strange institution. A 
peculiar thing about the Greatest 
Show on Earth gradually dawns on 
the bewildered consciousness of any- 
one who is at all intimate with it. The 
circus, of all things, is the one that is 
utterly innocent of press agent tactics 
as currently practiced. Good, old- 
fashioned ballyhoo that is just what 
it pretends to be; simple, transparent 
yarns about Zip and the fat lady and 
the elephants—that is all. 

The answer is that the Ringlings 
themselves belong to that rare species 
which really does not care for publicity 
—as distinct from the kind who 
clamor from the housetops how they 
loathe it. Always very elusive about 


interviews, they are especially so when 
it comes to discussing their own and 
their family’s connection with the 
show, ‘Those early memories touch a 
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vein of sentiment on which they pre- 
fer to keep silent. So that if reporters 
approach them too rashly, they are 
politely evaded by the elder Ringlings, 
and they are told by the younger: 
“You'll have to ask my uncles. You 
see all that’s a personal family affair.” 


FEW years ago they all became 

interested in Florida real estate, 
and they are all in it now, with the in- 
evitable solidarity of the tribe. Charles 
and John both own vast quantities of 
property in and around Sarasota, and 
Richard is operating a large fruit de- 
velopment in the northwestern part of 
the state. Each one is the head of his 
own enterprise, and they are quite 
separate in a business way, but it seems 
to be a rule that where one is they all 
are. For a long time, however, they 
have had the golden touch, the swollen 
condition of John’s fortune in par- 
ticular being due to the possession of 
oil fields in Oklahoma and Texas. 

Traveling with the circus now is a 
very different affair from what it was 
in the naive and simple times before 
the millions started to roll in. But 
there is something of the same wild 
improbability in the Arabian Nights 
magnificence with which the Ring- 
lings go on the road today. There are 
private cars, and a special freight car 
for automobiles; to say nothing of a 
private dining tent, complete with but- 
ler, fine linen and a floor, which is 
set up religiously at every stop, re- 
gardless of whether anyone is there to 
make use of it or not. For nobody 
knows when Ringling will drop across 
country and pick up the show. 

It is simple enough to explain their 
persistent devotion on the ground of 
business. But that is a little too sim- 
ple, especially as a circus does not look 
so big alongside real estate and oil. 
The old employees know what they 
are talking about when they say it is 
a case of “first love”. Because they 
know other things as well: the weird 
processions at night through sleeping 
countrysides; the blare and glitter of 
illusion under the big top, doubly re- 
mote and mystical in the glare of 
lights; the touching humanity of the 
freaks; the perpetual excitement of 
towns on circus day; the lure of here- 
today-and-gone-tomorrow. All of 
which does not exist only in the fe- 
vered imagination of the young. It is 
so real that it stays in the blood. 

—HE.ENA HuntincTron SMITH 
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“You have the hand of an idealist.” 


~AND ART GALLERIES 


EW YORK has many places 

of amusement. ‘There are the 

Zoo and Coney Island and the 
Aquarium; and there are also the art 
galleries. 

It is strange, what inspirational 
thoughts one gets in an art gallery. I, 
for instance, had the inspiration one 
day to analyze stares. In less than 
half an hour, I had three kinds of 
stares absolutely tabulated. 

First kind of stare, and the most 
frequent, a dumb longing to compre- 
hend. Second, a critical appraising 
stare with a strange cold little smile 
in one corner and curled up lips. 
And, because this stare was accom- 
panied by longish hair and smudgy 
gloves, I quickly guessed it emanated 
from fellow artists. The third kind 
was a dreamy fish stare, which never 
really looked at the picture. 

After I had the stares recorded, I 
perceived a very well groomed gentle- 
man talking to a man in a fur coat. 
The well groomed gentleman had an 
ambassadorial smile. The one with 
the fur coat looked amiable, a sort of 
willing Barkis. Immediately it be- 
came apparent that here was one of 
those mysterious creatures, an art 
dealer, with an even rarer specimen 
in tow, a client, i. e., one who buys 
pictures. 

The air seemed suddenly charged 
with magic—thousands of dollars 


would change hands and pocketbooks. 
Said the dealer to the client, “This is 
a good example of his rare craftsman- 
ship,” pointing as he spoke to a more 
than life sized bronze. 

“But,” went on the dealer tenderly 
reminiscent, “he loves to play with 
huge subjects, and he does not care 
whether he sells or not! He is a 
genius!” 

The client looked amiably at the 
masterpiece. ‘‘Beautiful!” he breathed 
in an awed whisper. 

“Of course it is magnificent,” con- 
ceded the dealer in a properly blended 
voice. “But you see, sir, this piece is 
either a museum or a garden piece.” 

The client thought this over slowly. 
“T might try it at Oyster Bay,” he 
announced at last. “The grounds are 
so bare.” Then he suddenly grew 
bright all over. “Just the thing, eh?” 

I heard the dealer breathe out the 
word “marvelous”. They drifted 
away into the inner sanctum and I 
heard faintly—or did I dream it?— 
thirty thousand dollars spoken in a 
most casual tone of voice. I stared 
at the bronze with new interest, re- 
peating to myself stupidly, “Either a 
museum or a garden piece.” 

Near a still life of green peppers 
and yellow lemons two Greenwich 
Villagers were sweeping their thumbs 
in the air. 

“Juicy, eh!” 
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“Cézanne did it long ago,” came 
back in deprecatory sweeps of thumbs. 

A stout lady in an astrakhan coat 
was staring with drooping lips at an at- 
tenuated nude. Another stout woman 
nudged her. 

“There is Milly,” she whispered. 
“See her new coat!” 

A man and a woman promenaded 
in hushed awe. ‘The man had a 
martyred look. ‘The woman smiled 
ecstatically—“Art! Isn’t it wonder- 
ful!” The man gazed sheepishly at 
a reclining lady in pink. ‘Pretty neat 
figure, pretty neat,” he acquiesced. 

Once again the dealer walked softly 
over the purple red carpet. He had a 
far-away look; perhaps he was count- 
ing his money. A lady approached 
him. “Have you any pussy cats?”’ she 
asked jubilantly. “I must have a pussy 
cat to hang right over my mantel.” 

The dealer smiled. ‘Yes, we have 
a beautiful pastel,” he confided gently. 
And in a few moments he returned. 

“Oh, how pretty!” exclaims the 
lady. “I adore pussy cats! But I 
don’t like gray and yellow; I love a 
white and yellow and a fluffy tail.” 

“Oh, yes, I think we have it,”” came 
very gallantly as he escorted the lady 
to the inner regions. 

In another art gallery a lady art 
patron was before a picture. 

“Tt is a village, that is plain; but 
what is it all about?” she asked heated- 
ly. ‘You can’t see the trees, you can’t 
see the houses. I don’t care for these 
newfangled notions and I don’t be- 
lieve in accepting other people’s opin- 
ions. I always think for myself. 
Now in Venice, everybody raves about 
Venice! But as for me it is too much 
water! All that water in Venice—it 
is too much! and I say so!” 

I wound my way to still another 
art gallery. Here no one talked, be- 
cause they were all listening to an 
elderly grayish man with semi-weary, 
semi-humorous face. 

He psychoanalyzed his audience 
with a shrewd glance. “Who would 
not fling his inhibitions away and 
plunge into the vortex of self-expres- 
sion? Who would not? The door is 
open to the inner self.” ‘They listened, 
elderly ladies, shabby little men, spin- 
sters. Golden moments bearing grand 
words on their wings—to be—to be— 
who would not! ‘They listened, and 
some bought pictures: a purple flower, 
or three yellow pears, or white tree 
trunks. Others just listened, a few 
even smiled.—Sonta DAUGHERTY 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 





menERME V54 
By Way of Nutshells 


F there is any general interest in 

this matter of Prohibition, it sure- 

ly must have found a focus during 
late days in the proceedings of the 
Senate committee at 
Washington. ‘The New York papers 
have been crowded with reports from 
the committee room: the Times print- 
ing more than 15,000 words a day for 
two weeks, the Tribune almost as 
many, the World only slightly less. 
Precious few people, I think, have al- 
lowed their interest to carry them far 
past the headlines. 

This particular reader did penetrate 
beyond the headlines, however. The 
reward was quite handsome. I give 
you my word, most of those stories 
from Washington were as rich as any- 
thing that came out of the Dayton 
trial. For they too reflected the 
magnificent arrogance of our Re- 
public: the odd blend of stupidity and 
cunning and fine wisdom which the 
national mind emanates whenever it 
girds itself up to think. They re- 
vealed, also, that the Senate has one 
member after all with fire in his belly. 
You could not possibly have read those 
stories without feeling a desire to ap- 
plaud the Hon. Jim Reed of Missouri. 
My enthusiasm for him goes even 
further, this morning. Gentlemen, I 
give you Mr. Reed for President— 
but you must give him back to me. 

Without him, the hearing would 
have displayed no gusto whatever. If 
any good comes out of the affair at all, 
if any truths were learned, his sar- 
donic examination of the witnesses is 
wholly responsible. Of course, it is 
possible that my fervor in the gentle- 
man’s behalf grows out of the circum- 
stance that he was the only member 
of the committee who supported the 
wet side. Yet, he could have been 
stupid even in that position. He 
wasn’t. 

But I forget that a task is before 
me. I propose to brief, if it can be 
done, the story of the committee’s per- 
formance. There were two weeks of 


investigating 


hearings, with wet and dry and disin- 


terested witnesses testifying. Here, as 
honestly as possible, is the case that 
each side presented, 


SHALL pass over the witness 

given by the obvious fanatics on 
both sides. It is not important that 
six hundred women appeared, with a 
flimsy claim that they represented mil- 
lions of other women, to speak for a 
minute each in behalf of the bone-dry 
cause. They brought nothing with 
them but their enthusiasm. Likewise, 
the testimony of paid agents of the 
Anti-Saloon League was not worth 
much. 

On the other hand, I discount the 
excited story of Father Kasazcum, a 
Catholic priest who told a horrid tale 
of drunkenness in the Pennsylvania 
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coal fields. And there were more like 
him. 

But there were two or three wit- 
nesses on each side who talked intelli- 
gently. And the most valuable words 
of all came from two gentlemen who 
do not profess either side: Colonel 
Andrews, the national prohibition di- 
rector, and our own Mr. Buckner. 

Under pressure from Senator Reed, 
Colonel Andrews delivered himself of 
these observations: There is astonish- 
ing corruption among prohibition 
agents. Out of 3800 on the force, 
875 have been dismissed for crimes, 
and 118 of these convicted. Not five 
per cent of the liquor smuggled into 
the country is caught by the Govern- 
ment. Doctors sell their liquor pre- 
scription blanks generally. A new in- 
dustry has arisen: the establishment of 
chemical plants for the restoring of 
denatured alcohol sold on Government 
permits. One of his squads recently 
stopped such a plant in Pennsylvania 
doing $30,000,000 of business a 
month, and that was only a passing 
incident. 

He admitted that the sale of beer 
by Government regulation would im- 


. and let me close this little radio talk by urging you once 


more never to expose the silk-like texture of the face to the 
injurious effects of soap and water,” 
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prove the health of the country, re- 
store temperance, and make Prohibi- 
tion enforcement a lighter burden. 
But the next day he issued a statement 
saying he did not hold this as a pro- 
fessional opinion. He said that there 
are probably 1,720,000 stills operat- 
ing in the Republic, as against 500 
licensed stills before Prohibition, that 
500,000 people are engaged in the 
manufacture of liquor, that 2,000,000 
are engaged in the bootlegging in- 
dustry, and that one-half the popula- 
tion of the country is breaking the 
law, at least occasionally. 

Mr. Buckner expressed these views: 
It will cost $75,000,000 a year to dry 
up New York State. The average 
salary for agents is $2000, which will 
not support a man and his family in 
New York, and yet hundreds of men 
are fighting to get the jobs. He 
offered a prisoner his freedom if he 
would tell to whom he paid $5000 for 
protection; the prisoner declined the 
offer, saying he would be shot before 
night. Sixty million gallons of Gov- 
ernment alcohol were diverted in 
1925 and made into bootleg whisky. 
There is five months’ delay in bring- 
ing an accused bootlegger to trial in 
New York. Convictions by jury are 
extremely difficult to effect. 

Both Mr. Buckner and Colonel 
Andrews advocated drastic changes in 
criminal procedure, asking that the 
Constitution be amended if necessary 
so that a man may be sent to jail for 
Prohibition violation without the 
right of jury trial. 

President Church, of the Carnegie 
Institute, said Prohibition had de- 
moralized college social life, although 
he later retracted the statement at the 
behest of the student council. It was 
testified that the Police Commissioner 
of New York City receives 15,000 
complaints a month concerning viola- 
tions, but there are few convictions. 

Representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor, claiming to 
represent 25,000,000 working men 
and women, testified that their organi- 
zation was wholly opposed to the 
Volstead Act and wished the return 
of light wines and beer. 

A representative of a farm organi- 
zation purporting to have 1,000,000 
members, testifying for the dry side, 
admitted that the farmers would not 
stand for the repeal of Article 29 of 
the Volstead Act, which permits the 
home manufacture of cider and wine 
for personal consumption. 

The wet side presented a great mass 


of statistics, showing increased arrests, 
criminality, and a decadence of public 
morals as a result of the dry laws. 


HE dry witnesses did not include 
any such persuasive individuals as 
Colonel Andrews and Mr. Buckner. 
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Most of their arguments were repeti- 
tions of the old, familiar harangues. 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman and other 
churchmen asserted that the churches 
of America are firmly convinced of 
Prohibition’s merits, and will not en- 
dure a change. Prohibition, they said, 
has not been given a chance, and must 
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be tried longer. The reaction from 
the war, and not the Volstead Act, is 
responsible for the present unrest. 

Bishop Cannon, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, described 
with warm fervor the harsh old saloon 
days, with brickbats and billiard cues 
flying, misery in homes, and political 
corruption. Affairs of our present 
day, he said, are much more pleasantly 
ordered, and the majority of the pub- 
lic is happy and prosperous. He chal- 
lenged the statements of the Labor 
representatives concerning violations 
among workingmen. And he called 
Mr. Buckner’s estimate of Govern- 
ment alcohol diversions a bit of fan- 
tastic guesswork. Any modification of 
the law would open the bars and re- 
sult in a revival of the old days. Sta- 
tistics were generally misleading. 

Salvation Army workers testified 
that conditions among the poor were 
much better under Prohibition than 
they had been before the war. Other 
witnesses blamed the press for ham- 
pering enforcement, and advocated a 
more general search of homes and 
seizure of contraband. 

Mrs. Mabel Willebrandt, an assis- 
tant attorney general who is charged 
with oversight of Prohibition enforce- 
ment, said that in her estimation Pro- 
hibition is a success, and that in a few 
more years it will be generally ac- 
cepted and observed. Penalties for 
violation are not drastic enough and 
the Volstead Act should be strength- 
ened. She did not believe the general 
notion of corruption among Govern- 
ment officers. 

For the rest, the dry witnesses oc- 
cupied themselves with attempting to 
show a wide public enthusiasm for 
Prohibition, which would not permit 
the slightest revision of the Volstead 
Act, would not permit wines or beer 
to return, and favored a more vigor- 
ous enforcement, regardless of cost. 

Of course, nothing that the wit- 
nesses said or might have said will 
have any effect on the report of the 
committee. Three of its members are 
dry. Senator Reed doubtless will sub- 
mit a minority report. 

The House of Representatives also 
has appointed a committee to inquire 
into the Prohibition question. It has 
not begun to function as this is writ- 
ten, but its work probably will be more 
conclusive than the Senate com- 
mittee’s; for the Senators were limited 
to two weeks in their inquiry, a bur- 
den which will not be carried by the 
Congressmen.—Morris Markey 
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THE BRIDE OF THE LAMB 


Up from the arty area of Greenwich Village to the, yes, sir, bright lights of Broadway comes Hurlbut’s 
drama of the sawdust trail of religion. Here is Alice Brady at Henry Miller’s Theatre, falling on her house- 
wife’s knee before that great, gray lady-killer of the spiritual tent show, Crane Wilbur. 





R.WIN- 

THROP 

AMES 
revives “Jolan- 
the” at the Plym- 
outh Theatre. 
Perhaps that no 
longer consti- 
tutes news. But 
then “Tolanthe” also revives 
Mr. Winthrop Ames, so to 
speak. Here is one of the 
happiest departures of the year: a Gil- 
bert and Sullivan revival by someone 
who knows what values and virtues 
are to be said, sung and satirized. 
Seasons enough had waddled past 
without an “Tolanthe” — especially 
without so good an “Tolanthe”. 

Taken end to end, this really is a 
good, a better than merely good one, 
too. It is charmingly set, it has sunni- 
ness in every measure, grace, wit and 
rightness all along the rhyme scheme, 
lilt and fantasy which its originators 
wanted. Nor I nor anyone who 
knows the score of “Iolanthe” can 
call this revival of it perfect from 
Sullivan’s standpoint. But from Gil- 
bert’s it is sheer bliss. 

Not that they do not carol it ade- 
quately. Some of them have noble 
voices. An occasional few of them 
are straight out of high places on the 
concert stage. John Barclay, for in- 
stance, who has hitherto had no such 
chance to be so humanly gay about his 
rich utterances in recital over here. 
But the emphasis of the evening is 
where it ought be, on the everlasting 
flash of the lyrics, the mental horse- 
play they spur on, the mischievous 
drollery of mock opera about cab- 
bages and kings. Not a line of this 
“Tolanthe”, whether attached to notes 
or no, proves faint or stale. 

They have imported Ernest Law- 
ford from the plainer trials of spoken 
drama, to be the occasion’s Lord 
Chancellor. Perhaps that Polonius of 
his in the modern “Hamlet” gave 
them the idea. Anyhow, a quite prac- 
ticable idea. Mr. Lawford has no 
great vocalisms to boast of, but he 
never does think of boasting. He uses 
a suave, rather plaintive and sly little 
croak which succeeds in turning out 
every word as smoothly as a pearl. A 
pearl, God help us. 

All the women are fortunate, too. 
Lois Bennett as the Phyllis is daintily 
meager until she begins to sing, when 
she straightway becomes the embodi- 
ment of everything that’s excellent. 
Adele Sanderson and Vera Ross, an 





Whoop-las for “Tolanthe” Revival—Pomeroy’s 


Perfidious Past 


engaging little bit of liveliness called 
Paula Langlen—the list could go on 
and on without a single serious de- 
murrer. It would want to include 
several top notes of praise for Wood- 
man Thompson’s scenery. And there- 
after go into a fugue and variations 


on the general theme of the Peer, the 
Peri, and the Able Ames. 


LARE KUMMER, late author 
of “Good Gracious Annabelle” 
and “Rollo’s Wild Oat’, comes home 
with another of her now infrequent 
comedies. They call it “Pomeroy’s 
Past”, and produce it at the Longacre. 
It is mildly pleasant, lengthily clever, 
a bit weak in the plot but doing its 
epigrammatic best to call it a whole 
evening. It is recommended with a 
few light-hearted misgivings. 
Miss Kummer has not lost the art 
of being irresponsible. Absurdities 
grow starry in the universe of her 





young men and maidens. The bio- 
logical facts of life she manages to 
turn, as few American playwrights 
can, into best banter and wispy bur- 
lesque. Anyone with a proper relish 
for subliminal sillinesses can have a 
fine ice cream soda party at “Pome- 
roy’s Past”. 
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Pomeroy is a 
sister-pecked 
bachelor who 
adopts a child and 
then has to adopt 
the fiction of a 
wicked past in 
order to keep the 
child. Compli- 
cations, usual and unusual, 
do what they can for the re- 
maining two and a half acts. 
They include much crashing through 
glass doors and much light-o’-loving 
by, between and among all the landed 
gentry, nurse girls, seamstresses and 
fiancées involved. ‘Toward the end it 
grows a trifle wild—and why shouldn’t 
it? But also it grows a trifle thin. 

Ernest Truex plays Pomeroy, past, 
present and future, and strolls out 
from under the sofa in his most sym- 
pathetic miniature style. It is an un- 
commonly good cast which surrounds 
him, with the gracious tabby purrings 
and scratchings of Laura Hope Crews 
as the sister. Little Helen Chandler, 
as she is called, is as sweet a heroine 
as she wants to be, and Dorothy Peter- 
son and Marjorie Kummer help things 
vivaciously along. They all contrive 
to make tasty folderol of it. 

—G. W. G. 


AS ADVERTISED 


O ye that darkly dread the morrow 
And deem this world a vale of sorrow, 
Behold the joys of Man’s devising 
Extolled in pictured advertising 
And see how plentiful the things are 
That ought to make us blithe as kings 
are! 
Behold how infants clap their handies 
When proffered medicated candies! 
Regard the rosy children’s blisses 
Inspired by tasty dentifrices, 
Their raptures more than tongue can 
utter 
While contemplating bread-and-but- 
ter! 
Observe our maidens, gladder, prouder 
Because of someone’s toilet powder! 
Remark the exquisite emotions 
Of men who gloat on shaving lotions 
Or find that anything for smoking 
Is simply ecstasy-evoking! 
Behold the housewife’s soul awaken 
At sight of spinach, beans, or bacon! 
When such a host of happy boasters 
Exult on advertising posters 
Conjubilating all around you, 
How dare you grouch and gloom, con- 
found you! 
—ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
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‘DANCING ON NOTHING —_ - 
-ENGRAVED_WITH A LAUGH AND ASOB BY JOHN HELD IR” ion 


METROPOLITAN MONOTYPES 


1'T TAKES ALL KINDS 
rO MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS. 


HERE is, for instance, The Movie Queen. 
She struggles desperately to emulate the Arab when she 
folds up her tent— 
“If you only £new how Aorrible it is to have no private life!”— 
With such success that nobody hears of her migrations 
But twenty-three reporters and fifteen newspaper photographers; 
The camera men catch her first as she is stepping off the 


Century 

Carrying a small traveling bag which no doubt contains the 
manuscript 

Which she confides to the reporters she is here to sell to a 
publisher. 


Sometimes The Movie Queen is snapped on shipboard 

Atop a spiral stairway and clutching a Pomeranian, 

And either coming or going from demonstrating to a master- 
piece’s native heath 

How little original local color matters to the work of a Great 
Artist. 

Best of all, The Movie Queen likes to be photographed in a 
suite at the Ambassador 

Flanked by baskets and sheaves of floral tributes 

From which the ribbons are never by any chance removed. 

She takes a great interest in the poor working girls of the press 

Who must spend their time gathering facts about her profession 

And who in many cases have only two fur coats to their backs, 

So she invites them to a luncheon where the champagne flows 
freely 

And presents each of her guests with a vanity case or a bead 
bag or an assortment of French perfumes 


(Or almost anything else costing from seventy-five to one 
hundred dollars) 

Which will cause them to think not too unkindly of her 

When they are ransacking their brains for a final personality 
paragraph. 

The Movie Queen reads every literature in its original tongue. 

She is also a great collector of objets d@’art— 

Her publicity man sees to it that the Madison Avenue dealers 
are always holding some priceless bit for her. 

She goes in for husbands, too, and although her taste in this 
connection 

Frequently progresses from bell boys in Omaha to feeble sprigs 
from the House of Bourbon, 

The gentlemen of her choice bear a singular resemblance to 
one another. 

The Movie Queen is never on a diet— 

Her face and form divine are the business of nobody but 
Dame Nature— 

And the reason she chooses three string beans and a slice of 
pineapple and calls it a luncheon 

Is that she simply doesn’t want any more than that to eat. 

She has seven wrong telephone numbers to disburse amongst 
those fans who get by the plush rope, 

And although she never would be guilty of remarking that the 
motion picture industry is in its infancy, 

The great sorrow of her life is the screen’s lack of sophistication, 

A touching sensitiveness from a woman who is often under 
contract 

To spend at least such and such a fabulous sum a year on her 
wardrobe. , 


IT TAKES ALL KINDS 


TO MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS. Bainp LEonarD 
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ATURDAY night 

our watches went 

ahead) one __ hour. 
Saturday afternoon the 
hands of time turned 
back almost a quarter of 
a century, for at Belmont 
Park Terminal there took place a re- 
vival of that sport which has been 
practically extinct in America for over 
twenty years—Hurdle Racing. This 
form of contest, British in origin, has 
prevailed on some of our southern 
jerkwater tracks, but in such vague 
form that most people were under the 
impression that the races they watched 
were steeplechases. 

The proper Hurdle Race consists of 
a contest over a flat turf course of 
about a mile and a half. Unlike 
steeplechase jumps, which are quite 
high, with ditches and double ditches, 
big wings and ample room for twelve 
horses to leap at once, the hurdles are 
low, coming only to a height of about 
three and a half feet. Made of ever- 
green boughs, they are placed so as to 
slant from the hurdlers as they ap- 
proach. The wings are small, extend- 
ing only a few feet back of the jumps 
themselves, thus accounting for the 
fact that many horses improperly 
schooled will run out instead of jump- 
ing. The race, again unlike a steeple- 
chase, which is run at a steady stride, 
is conducted more or less along the 
lines of Napoleon’s route at Waterloo 
—every man for himself, hell for 
leather, and the devil take the hind- 
most. It is thoroughly enjoyed by all 
except the participants. 

Saturday’s race turned out to be a 
veritable Roman holiday, for the un- 
fortunate animals, being totally unused 
to this style of jump, refused, shied 
and did everything thoroughbred 
horses will do when something 
of which they don’t approve is 
suggested, 

Three instances of this type 
of resentment were particu- 
larly flagrant. One horse, 
frightened by the hurdles, plas- 
tered his rider all over the little 
white fence that borders the 
course, another, taking a vio- 
lent dislike to what he evident- 
ly considered an obstacle be- 
neath his dignity, made a mighty 
effort to leap the wing of the third 
hurdle and succeeded in utterly de- 
molishing the wing, his rider and 
the hurdle, thus endearing himself 
forever to the laborers who take down 
the jumps after the race. 


SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


The United Hunts Moves Back to Belmont 
Terminal and Revives the British Hurdle 
Race—T he Vanishing Gentleman Rider 


A third horse, that reliable old 
steeplechaser, “Another Star,” having 
been trained since early colthood to 
run the standard steeplechase distance 
of two to two and a half miles, de- 
cided the whole thing was ridiculous 
anyway and after completing the mile 
and a half course continued to run 
despite the ardent protests of his 
jockey until he had done what he con- 
sidered a proper afternoon’s work, 
gone twice around and covered the 
full steeplechase distance. 

Hurdle racing will undoubtedly 
prove popular in this country, though 
we doubt that we see again the pic- 
ture of so many men, horses and 
fences headed in so many different 
directions on the same course. 


ITH the Belmont Park privi- 
leges denied the United Hunts 
this year, we thought moving back to 
the Terminal across the road, where 
the association met from 1907 to 
1922, would be a happy move. But, 
although the track is more intimate, 
the interest in racing has grown so 
since 1922 that not even the new 
grand stand Mr. John McEntee Bow- 
man built could cope with the mob 
that inundated the grounds. ‘The rural 
beauty of the Terminal course, how- 
ever, persuades us to forgive much. 
To Mr. Bowman goes the credit 
for the large crowd. He has con- 


trived to obtain more entries than in 
bygone days would have seemed possi- 
ble, but it seems too bad that, occupy- 





ing the position he does of President 
of the United Hunts, he has appar- 
ently forgotten the original purpose 
of the meets, which was to promote 
“The Sport” among amateurs. 

Par exemple: ten years ago each of 
the six races on the card called for 
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gentlemen riders, almost 
without exception. Five 
years ago there were two 
and sometimes three races 
each day for these riders 
exclusively. Up toa year 
ago under the heading on 
the program “Conditions of the Race”, 
there was in each event an asterisk re- 
vealing the fact that gentlemen riders 
would be allowed a concession of five 
pounds. Saturday, even that encour- 
agement had been taken away and all 
that was left of amateur sport was 
one flat race at the end of the meet, 
when the majority of the spectators 
had been frozen quite to the marrow. 
Sic transit gloria mundi. 

As usual there were six mannequins 
from a smart Fifth Avenue shop 
lunching outdoors at the Turf and 
Field Club, clad in a rare shade of 
buff and looking almost as cold in 
their springtime garments as the cof- 
fee they were all drinking. Years 
ago, when Hickson first started the 
custom of displaying his wares in the 
atmosphere for which they were cre- 
ated, he hired a coach-and-four and 
had it tooled the ten or twenty miles 
to the track, literally littered with 
mc«dels of all shapes and sizes, laugh- 
ing and chatting and having a won- 
derful time generally. 


HE United Hunts once again se- 

lected for their meet the day 
on which the Maryland Hunt Cup, 
greatest of all post and rail races, was 
to be held for their meeting. They 
bowed, however, to the extent of run- 
ning the steeplechase for hunters— 
and gentlemen—-on the second day, 
Monday, thus giving those horses that 
were still able to move after surviving 
the terrific test of the race at Balti- 
more time to be shipped to 
Belmont, walk twice around 
the paddock to get rid of some 
car stiffness, and start. 

It is amazing how game 
these “double event” horses 
turn out to be. Many of them, 
ridden without either spurs or 
whip, will run Saturday over 
the grueling southern course 
and then again on Monday at 
Belmont. When they give so 
willingly the best that is in them, 
fighting on sheer nerve when their 
strength is gone, it has always seemed 
to us unfair that we should blame 
them when they grow a little careless 
about their jumping and cost us the 
bet we have made.—CIRCINGLE 























eauty in furniture often reveals itself in 
the simplest forms, the hewn timbers 
hiding no secret of the artificer’s pride in his 
handicraft. © VC DVWVWYVW WV VY 


qd Thus, in the library pictured above, one 
may be captivated by the charm of an old 
Spanish chest, surmounted by a cabinet of 
tooled leather panels supporting an ancient 
ship model. «< Crudely fashioned after 
the manner of Iberian artisans, this rugged 
piece contributes poignant contrast to the 
‘more elaborate, richly carven sofa and 
tables, lending color and interest, and a 
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New York Galleries, Inc., Decorators 


feeling of restraint withal, to its surroundings. 


The full possibilities of this intriguing idea 
may be visualized at these Galleries—not 
alone in the profusion of furniture and related 
incidentals here, but in the fascinating manner 
in which rare antiquities and hand-wrought 
reproductions of historic examples are 
arranged in a series of decorative ensembles. 


Before a sympathetic background such 
objects grow upon one’s affection with 
further acquaintance, until the purpose of 
utility is almost forgotten in the joy of their 
companionship. © GY VY Vw VY &Y 


New York Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


Miadigon Avenue, 48% and 49 Streets 
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Water Tower 


T a convention of the New Jersey 
Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, 
the American public was criticized because 
it throws away empty bottles ‘almost as 
carelessly as it flips away a match”. 
Whereas, of course, it should do them 
up neatly and return them, carriage paid, 
to the bottlers. Or decorate them with 
ribbon for use as flower vases. 








And, speaking of empty bottles, if the 
Senate committee on the Edge, Bruce and 
Edwards bills to mend the Volstead Act 
are still in search of reliable evidence, 
why don’t they question a few members 
of New York’s Street Cleaning squad, 
whose duty it is to collect the garbage cans 
every day? 

b+ + + 

HENRY’S 


If you can take your hors d’oeuvres or 
leave them, just like that, have dinner 
some night at Henry’s on 36th Street. 
There you can walk around 42 varieties 
of “Smérgasbord” like a judge at a 
flower show, with the added privilege of 
helping yourself. 

b+ + + 
And should you ask where they all come 
from Mr. Silvio will introduce you to 
the responsible Swedish expert. Our only 
complaint with Mr. Silvio is that he ex- 
presses his high regard for AQQUAZONE 
in such a pointedly comparative way that, 
as ethical advertisers, we cannot quote 
him. But ask him privately. 

+ + & 
If there is any man in New York who 
knows more people, more stories and more 
drinks than Karl Kitchen, the Broadway 
Boulevardier of the Evening World, we 
hope to meet him. K. K.’s ability to fill a 
glass is only equalled by his ability to fill 
an oversize column every night. “And,” 
he told us, “whenever the situation calls 
for Aqua Vulgaris I always choose 
Aquazone.” 


¢- + & 


Note to Golfers 


AQUAZONE is on sale at most of the 
country clubs and there is no better time 
for first trying it than after nine, eight- 
een, twenty-seven or any other number of 
holes that you can think of. 

VANDERBILT 6434 


Advertisement. 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 


Voice and Chorus 


HERE 
have been 
murmur- 


ings, some of them 
soft, concerning 
the performance 
of the Bach B 
minor Mass offered by the Oratorio 
Society this tuneful spring, and yet 
it seems to us that this production 
may be summarized in one of Mr. 
W. J. Guard’s favorite quotations 
from Johnson: it was a wonder that it 
was done at all. The B minor Mass 
can’t be discussed; it must be conceded. 
There isn’t anything like it in the 
whole repertoire of music, and it’s as 
difficult as it is magnificent. Any at- 
tempt to sing it carries with it its own 
plea for clemency. 

Musical itinerants who junket to 
Bethlehem, Pa., yearly for the Bach 
Festival deplore any performance that 
drops below Bessemer standards, but it 
must be remembered that the gentle- 
folk of Bethlehem apparently divide 
their time equally between productive 
labor and rehearsals of the B minor 
Mass. Probably there is no other way 
of obtaining a performance which 
even approximates the glory of the 
score. Mr. Stoessel’s diligent choris- 
ters, according to the official state- 
ment, had more than forty rehearsals 
for the Carnegie Hall concert, but the 
preliminary sessions of the Bethlehem 
Choir must run into hundreds. 

Although, as Mr. Downes sug- 
gested, the Oratorio presentation 
probably failed to communicate the 
greatness of the music to listeners 
serving their first term, there was 
plenty left for those who were will- 
ing to grant obvious and inevitable 
mitigating circumstances. If Mr. 
Stoessel will make the B minor Mass 
a fixed annual event, as he has made 
the “‘Messiah”’, he will achieve notable 
performances within a few years. It 
will be worth while to listen leniently 
to a few tentative efforts for the sake 
of the eventual proclamation of a 
masterpiece. 
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HE choral season has been one 
of the best in many years. The 
Schola Cantorum came across with an 
evening of odd Russian operatic ex- 
cerpts and a concert of Russian and 
Spanish music, both charmingly sung. 





Kurt Schindler, the inimitable con- 
ductor, goes to function at the new 
Roxy Theatre, and the future of the 
Schola will be something to regard 
curiously. The Friends of Music, 
much of whose strength rests in 
Stephen Townsend’s splendid singers, 
also is at the crossroads, although here 
the problem seems to be chiefly finan- 
cial. The performances of Honeg- 
ger’s “Roi David”, Bach’s “St. John’s 
Passion” and Mozart’s “Requiem” 
would be ample argument for sturdy 
support. The Oratorio Society has put 
to its credit a good “‘Messiah”, a good 
“Elijah”, and the B minor Mass 
already detailed. ‘The expansion of 
the People’s Chorus should help to 
supply fresh and reasonably well- 
trained voices for the more sophisti- 
cated choirs. 

By the way, why not join a chorus 
yourself next season? ‘This depart- 
ment became voiceless after a series of 
rehearsals of a Bach Cantata. (“Sie 
werden aus Saba alle kommen”, if 
you must know!) But that may be 
a non-sequitur. 


Popular Music 


‘AN 


Ber pe 1 
r Fe 


Y courtesy of 

several pub- 
lishers, we offer a 
pre-hearing of 
songs from musi- 
cal enterprises 
which have not, 
unless somebody kicks the bottom out 
of schedules, yet graced the theatres 
of the town. “Queen High”, now 
delighting the people who hissed Mr. 
Stokowski, has a capital ditty called 
“Cross Your Heart”, which ought, 
thanks to radio and records, to precede 
the show into New York by many 
months. “Everything Will Happen 
for the Best”, from the same enter- 
tainment, is almost as good, and both 
represent Lewis E. Gensler’s flair for 
singularly ingratiating lilts. The 
lyrics of B. G. De Sylva are remarka- 
ble for their unobtrusive workman- 
ship. Don’t rate Mr. De Sylva by 
such productions as the ubiquitous 
“Waterfall”. He has Gilbertian 
tendencies which ought to be encour- 
aged. 


OUNTESS MARITZA” has a 
score by Emmerich Kalman, who 
betrays American influences at every 
turn. “The One I’m Looking for” 
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Optimistic, Successful People 


































“TWO YEARS AGO I was almost a complete wreck; worn-out by 
overwork, and suffering from stomach troubles for over ten years. 
Besides, my face was actually covered with eruptions. Not a single 
pimple is on my face now; and I certainly look and feel well in every 
way. All impurities have disappeared. It was Fleischmann’s Yeast 
which created the vigor that helped me to my health. Out of the 
rut, as I look back I say of this food, ‘Ask one who has tried it!’ ” 
AtrrepD Kreke, Cincinnati, Ohio 


<0 HOMILY A, aE LLMELLE lbh ill 





Scat wos 


“WHEN I STARTED USING FLEISCHMANN'’S YEAST, I was 
run down to a mere shadow; I could not sleep, had no appetite. I 
had to take tonics and laxatives continually. Now I am perfectly 
well. I can eat anything without distress. When returning home 
worn out from a day’s shopping I take a cake of Yeast and feel one 
hundred per cent better in every way. 

Mrs. Bertua H. Moore, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Thousands have banished their 
ailments—found fresh ambition 
—through one Sresh food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
and active. And day by day it releases new 
stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, 
water or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the 
cake. For constipation especially, dissolve one 
cake in hot water (not scalding) before breakfast 
and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time— 
they will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two 
or three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 


Let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. Y-18, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 
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“TAM AN EDITOR, chained 
to my desk most of the day. 
I find activity on a small farm. 
I suffered from a painful boil. 
The doctor said, ‘Eat Yeast 
cakes.’ The boil gradually les- 
sened. Last month I was trou- 
bled with arash. I remembered 
the boil and took three Yeast 
In two weeks 


cakes a day. 


> 
















the rash was gone.” THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 


Henry W. Lacy, 


entire system—aids digestion—clears 


Wakefield, Mass the skin—banishes constipation. 
? . 
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Men’s Flannel 
Knickers 


That fit to a tee! 


Neither too loose nor 
too snug, but modeled 
with just enough free- 
dom to insure uninter- 
rupted contact with the 
ball. Tailored in colorful 
outdoor weaves. $8.50 





Sweaters and 
Matching Golf 
Hose 


For golf or general country use, 
a fine, soft cashmere sweater is 
favored by those who know. 
The one illustrated is available 
in five different combinations of 
blended colors suggesting blue, 
gray and brown mixtures. 


Pullover $16-59 Hose $8.50 
(Mail Orders) 


BROADWAY at 49th ST. 


35th ST. and 7th AVE. 
47 CORTLANDT STREET 


























is a fox-trot of parts. “Play Gypsies 
—Dance Gypsies” is mostly Magyar, 
however, Mr. Kalman also having a 
little Liszt. From “Frasquita” (which 
was, for one night in Hartford, 
“Romany Love”) comes Franz 
Lehar’s “My Little Nest of Heavenly 
Blue”, a fox-trot of hit possibilities. 
The text of Dr. Sigmund Spaeth 
avoids the indelicacies which, accord- 
ing to an eminent authority on such 
matters, were to be found in the 
Urtext, and is easy to sing. Another 
importation is Frederick Hollaender’s 
“Tiny Town”, sandpapered musically 
by Phil Boutelje and worded by Her- 
bert Fields, who demonstrates that he 
shares his partner Lorenz Hart’s fa- 
cility with intricate rhyme schemes, 
“Tiny Town” is, in trade patois, a 
novelty number, and its success will 
probably depend on its orchestration, 
to which we aren’t, at this time, privy. 


HREE unusually good hot num- 
bers are “Lulu Belle”, “Jig 
Walk” and “Whose Who Are You?” 
“Lulu Belle”, composed by Richard 
Myers, is as good a synthetic blues as 
the season has brought forth, although 
the lyric hardly keeps pace with the 
music. “Jig Walk”, by Duke Elling- 
ton, also is interesting chiefly for its 
music; however, the shifty rhythm is 
too much for any versifier to unravel. 
“Whose Who Are You?” faintly 
reminiscent of an earlier song with a 
similar title, has already become a 
radio nuisance. ‘The Messrs. Klages, 
Green and Greer are responsible. 
Lillian Rosedale Goodman, a name 
unfamiliar to this chronicler, appears 
as sole maker of “Cherie, I Love 
You”, a pleasant little waltz, in spite 
of an anticlimax in the closing meas- 
ures of the chorus. It also makes a 
good fox-trot, as Ben Bernie’s listen- 
ers will testify. “Lullaby Lane” (Leo 
Wood and Harry De Costa) is a rare 
specimen of the lush waltz, but what 
a temptation for grape-juice tenors! 


—R. A. S. 


THE POET COMMUTES 
The B.M.T.’s refrain is quick, 


And rather apt to make one sick. 


The Swing of a Madison Avenue 
trolley, 

Is apt to be slow and not specially 
jolly. 


(But I have time to do an ode 
When traveling by the Erie Road.) 








LEN 
lolnay 


PRING is here—at least officially. 


« « a 


PARFUMS de 


And so | thought it might be apropos 
to open my little column with a bit of 
poetry—emulating F. P. A., et al. 


« a + 


But rhyming anything with such 
words as Volnay*, Perlerette**, 
Ambre de Siam**, Yapana™*, or 
Chypre** taxed my poor ability far 
beyond its capacity. 


a « 4 


Perhaps some of my readers, possess- 
ing real skill where | possess but the 
desire, will show me it can be done, 


« « « 


The poem I like best (received before 
June first) | shall be delighted to pub- 
lish in this column; and I shall also be 
delighted to present its author with 
an exquisite flacon of parfum created 
by a famous French parfumeur. 


a I] — 


Incidentally, the parfums created by 
this famous French parfumeur are 
obtainable at all the better toilet 


counters. 
Andrée Carver 


* Creator of the Parfums de Volnay 
**Famous Volnay odeurs 


American Volnay Offices 
565 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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CHANDLER 
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NEW YORKERS...... 


(. Back of these Bars is the Chandler Pikes Peak Motor — 
@ Back of the wheel a man of keen judgment —a happy 
Chandler owner. ( Back of the Chandler car is HULETT 
SERVICE. On Broadway at 62d Street,—and 63 other 
Chandler Service Stations in the Metropolitan District 


em 
HAULETT 
Motor Car Company 


INCORPORATED 


1884 Broadway, at 62d Street, New York 


CHANDLER-CLEVELAND MOTORS CORP., CLEVELAND, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


















































Advertisement for New Yorkers 
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With plenty of cute scenes where I peep out at the leading man from behind a tree. 


LITERARY AT LAST 


New Chapters in the Diary of Dainty 


Littl Lorelei Lee 
By Anita Loos 


AuTHOR OF “GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES” 


ELL, I am going to begin a diary 
again because I have quite a little 
time on my hands with nothing to 


do for quite a time. Only instead of it 
being my diary it is really going to be more 
the diary of my girl friend Dorothy. So 
the reason why I am going to tell the diary 
of Dorothy is because Dorothy's life has 
always been full of a great lack of ideals and 
wasted opportunity and she is sure to come 
to no good end, which ought to teach girls a 
great moral lesson. 

But Dorothy has never seemed to learn 
any lessons, which is quite the contrary to 
me, because I always think of nothing but 
improving myself. I mean, after all, I 
married one of the wealthiest gentlemen in 
America and anybody would think that 
would fill almost any girl full of ideals. But 
the only ideal Dorothy has, is the ideal of 
going around with any gentleman she can 
find who was born without money and has 
not made any since. And she wastes all of 
her time and gets nothing out of life except 
fun. So if every girl who reads Dorothy’s 
diary would learn not to act like Dorothy, 
I would really feel that I had made the world 
a better place to live in. 


—and other knowing people. 


Delienations by Ralph Barton 


So the reason why I have all the time on 
my hands is quite a story in itself. Because 
after Mr. Spoffard and I became married we 
went into the motion picture profession and 
produced a film. So it was a great historical 
film about sex life in the time of Dolly 
Madison. So we had quite a little trouble 
because Mr. Montrose, the gentleman who 
wrote the scenario, wanted it to be full of 
nothing but psychology, while the gentle- 
man who was the director seemed to want 
it to be full of ornamental sets. So my hus- 
band, who is the famous reformer, is inter- 
ested in uplifting all the film fans and he 
wanted it to be full of a great moral lesson. 


O I did not mind so much what it was full 

of, as long as it was full of plenty of de- 
lightful scenes where I would be chased 
around the trunk of a tree and peek out at 
the leading man. So then Mr. Goldmark, 
the gentleman who is the head of the film 
corporation, said, why not be on the safe 
side and have it full of everything? So my 
film turned out to be a very very great suc- 
cess because it was not only a delightful 
love story, but it was very psychological 
and it also taught a great moral lesson and 


had some quite cute sets. For instants, the 
most psychological scene Dolly Madison 
had, took place in a mother-of-pearl bath 
tub. So the title of the film turned out to 
be ‘Stronger than Sex,” and the great 
moral lesson we taught was that people 
could always help it, if they would only stop 
and think of Mother. So we had Dolly 
Madison stop and think of her Mother just 
in time to learn a great moral lesson and 
aot 


(If you must know what happens to Lorelei 
and Dorothy, put on your hat and fly to 
the nearest newsstand and if the feilow is at 
all clever, he’ll hand you Harper’s Bazar for 
May, out today, by some strange coincidence, 
and take fifty cents out of your pocket be- 
fore you can say ‘Anita Loos,’’ and pro- 
nounce it correctly. Better yet—attach your 
check for $4.00 to this page and mail to 
Harper’s Bazar, 119 West 4oth St. Then 
you won’t miss a word of the delightful new 
series about the Blonde Whom Gentlemen 
Prefer—and women. . . .) 
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clador 


G00! most superior 
liquid 

Nail polish now highlights 
The nails of Fifth Avenue 

And Broadway beauties in 
The best Parisian manner. 


Stage star and debutante 
alike 

Praisefully proclaim the 
glad 

Tidings that it is as smooth 

As a creamy cocktail, as 

Uncrackable as a bache- 
lor’s heart, 

As lasting as a woman's 
thirtieth Birthday. 


Nothing if not correctly 
Continental, 

Eclador comes in Red, 
Rose, Shell-Pink 

And Colorless to suit the 
modes and 

Moods of to-day’s fashion- 
able females. 


If any or all of the fair 
readers of 

This wicked weekly will 
send fifteen 

Cents in stamps, they will 
receive 

Enough of this delightful 

lish 

For six smart and shining 

manicures. 


After that, their favorite 
shop 

Will sell them Eclador in 
the best 

New York manner. 


| J Lesquendieu, Inc. 


Howard L. Ross, President 


45 West 45th Street 
New York City 
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MOTIONLESS MOVING 


OW did the Vanderbilts and the 

Astors move without anybody 
knowing when they did it? Where 
were the moving vans, and the bits 
of green carpet, and the pianos sliding 
across the pavement? And the mir- 
rors leaning against the stoop? To 
the rest of the world their departure 
from the Avenue was as mysterious 
as the problem of just when spring is 
coming this year. 

The two “mansions” below Fifty- 
eighth Street showed they were no 
longer mansions, but doomed build- 
ings, by the abrupt disappearance of 
the curtains. One day it could be seen 
from the top of a bus, that the 
families were still there; then a day 
came when the curtains at the win- 
dows were no more, and the house 
became a museum for the Bronx to 
pay admission and see the bathtubs in 
which the Vanderbilts had bathed. 
But not a toothbrush was seen to de- 
part by day. Did the servants, soft- 
footed, stealing away in the dead of 
night, and with the collusion of the 
police, carry away the family dress 
suitcases packed with books, tables, 
beds, pianos, vases, chairs and dishes? 
Did Mayor Hylan, before he passed 
into history, sanction the hegira of the 
family necessities while the city slept? 

Last week the curtains suddenly 
vanished from the Astor house at 
Sixty-fourth Street by the same 
mysterious method. From the top of 
a bus you could look into tooms and 
see here and there a large objet dart, 
standing naked and _ unchaperoned. 
Still another mansion was doomed 
(this one to turn into a synagogue) 
but who took away Mr. Astor’s tooth- 
brush and razor? The house was 
furnished, and then it wasn’t—and 
nobody who doesn’t know the family 
can tell the exact minute when the 
change was made. If Mr. Vincent 
Astor (who ought to know how it was 
done) will consent to divulge the 
secret, what a day Moving Day for 
the Middle and Lower Class could 
be; you take down the window cur- 
tains, and lo, you are moved! 

—T. S. BoswortH 


* 
IF I WERE KING 
I would high hat 


The courtiers who were lean, not fat. 
If there’s a vanity that I disdain 
It’s of the thin: they give me pain. 


—K. S. A. 
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Crug ers = 


g If readers of The New 
Yorker were asked to name 
men whom they considered 
typical of their town, we feel 
sure of the name of one man 
that would be included on each 
list. Therefore we are glad to 
have our “New Yorker” aw 
dience addressed this week 


by 
Charles Hanson Towne 


“Tam not 
what people 
call a ‘well- 
dressed man’ 
—but there 
is the possi- 
bility that I 
may be just 
that, since I 
have discov- 
ered Cruger’s, 45th street. 

iad . . 

One looks intoits taste- 
ful window and isstraight- 
way back in Bond Street. 
To enter the shop is both 
a privilege and an adven- 
ture. And every moment 
spent with its intelligent 
clerks is in the nature of a 
temptation to buy just one 
articlemore. Foraswomen 
love a hat shop, we men 
delight in a haberdasher’s. 

“And what a place is 
Cruger’s! Smart, select, in- 
timate, quiet, small, but 
with a sense of large lei- 
sure—who could resist its 
clean-linen smell, its air 
of aristocracy, its metro- 
politan manner? 

“After a certain shabby 
and ancient bookshop, I 
like best the bright new- 
world—yet old-world— 
charm of Cruger’s.”’ 


yYy LY 


An Opportunity to Buy 
Exceptional Sweaters— 
at Exceptional Prices! 


For a limited time we are 
selling some of our smartest 
buttoned sweaters at unusually 
low prices. Worth while in- 
vestigating. 


aoe? OCUINGC. SO 


Just off 5th Ave. and ’ro-ind the corner 


frorn the Ritz 
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Our CONTEMPORARIES SAY: 


“The most sought for publication in the English language —” 
“ As delightful as it is daring —” 
“Nothing like it since The Yellow Book and The Savoy —” 


THe WHote CIvIiLizEp WorLD Is TALKING ABOUT 


TWO WORLDS 


A Literary Quarterly Devoted to the Increase of the Gaiety of Nations 
EDITED BY SAMUEL ROTH 


Contributing Editors: ARTHUR Symons, London—Paut Moranp, Paris 





LIMITED TO 450 Every copy is beautifully printed THREE DOLLARS A COPY 
SUBSCRIBERS bound and boxed TEN DOLLARS A YEAR 

















Among the Features of the First Four Numbers Which Should Lead You 
to Subscribe to Two Worlds 


(All the four numbers are still available) 





A NEW UNNAMED WORK By JAMES JOYCE 
Following and promising to excel his famous ULYSSES 





The UNPUBLISHED PORTION of DE PROFUNDIS by OSCAR WILDE 
Which is being held by the British Museum for Publication in 1960 





“1601” THE FAMOUS UNPUBLISHED WORK of MARK TWAIN 


THE MILK OF HEAVENLY KINDNESS By SAMUEL ROTH 
The novel wherein _— d’Oliviers dying virgin at has perplexes Heaven 





A. PEEP INTO THE PAST By MAX BEERBOHM 
Written for the Yellow Book but suppressed before the Oscar Wilde Trial 





@ TWO WORLDS offers with every issue, @ TWO WORLDS can only be had by sub- 
complete, 2 novel, a play, a short story, and scription which is $3 for one issue, $10 for 


verse, when good sound verse is to be ob 4 Yat of four issues. 


tained You may order 1 number or 4, enclosing $3 or $10 
ained. Every number will be precious to the collector 


@ TWO WORLDS appears promptly on  [rwo worups PUBLISHING COMPANY 


the 15th of every September, December, Suite 405-8, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City l 
March and June. Gentlemen: I enclose $......... for which enroll me as a sub- | 

. | scriber to.. numbers of TWO WORLDS, beginning | 
({ The first 25 copies of every number are J with No | 
printed on special paper and signed by the iNet $<. cele centabdinndaene : 
leading contributor to each issue. Only a | Novant | 


few of these remain unasked for. They are DE ce duise. ch, | fis - 
$10 a copy, $35 for the year. Wie RENS Bale o ie reteaphie 3-10-26 | 
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CLEARANCE SALE 


of Maxon’s Entire Stock 
of Stunning, Exclusive 


FROCKS 
& COATS 


at Impressive “Price “Reductions ! 


Wor 


WSs 


THE FROCKS.... 
$19 to $159 


THE COATS..... 
$29 to $159 


WV 


Formerly Half-Priced 
$24 to $189 


Formerly Half-Priced 
$34 to $189 


The Original Models of the foremost modistes, and only one of a kind. 


Have you reccived a copy of our “Pour les Fashionables”’ novelette? } 


MAXON MODEL Cowns 


Il 6. 36% St. ~Naviland ‘Bldg. 


S AOXGOXG 
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A distinctive oxford for smart 
dress wear. In copper suede 
trimmed with lizard, and in 
grey kid trimmed with grey 
lizard . . . . $18.50. 
All patent . 17.50. 


FRENCH BOOTERY 


New York City 








36 West 50th St. 
New York 











pt. 2 





Just a Little Different yet 
Amazingly Low Priced 
Endorsed by Stars of Stage and Screen 


ADELE HATS 
160 W. 45th St. New York City 
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ON AND OFF 
THE AVENUE 


Manicures—S ports Clothes 





DON’T care 
at all whether 
it has turned 
hot since that time 
or not, I simply 
must comment 
upon the costume 
seen on the last 
cool day of the spring at lunch at the 
Ritz, because it was too perfect to 
ignore: 

It was a long, tailored coat of 
champagne-colored ponyskin, supple as 
broadcloth, with notched lapels and 
buttons at the cuffs and down the 
sides. With it, hand-sewn gloves, 
single-strap kid slippers, a small felt 
hat, and simple crepe dress—all 
matching it exactly. And the en- 
semble was quite the smartest thing 
that I have seen lunching about in 
many a long day. In Paris, early 
spring brought forth black ponyskin 
that looked for all the world like 
patent leather. 

With the coming of autumn, the 
well dressed woman in general will 
probably make this mode memorable, 
for it is ideal for very cool and yet 
sunshiny days. 








MPASSIONED memorandum 

from a young woman whose As- 
the-Petals fingertips are the Envy of 
All: 

“You, shall I say, have a finger in 
every pie. I have found a place that 
will give that finger a perfectly di- 
vine manicure and cannot rest until 
I have told everybody about it. 

“Drift, dear girl, into the pale 
orchid twilight of Miss Hoye’s shop at 
20 East Fifty-sixth Street (telephone 
Plaza 8693) and if everyone at 
Condé Nast’s next party doesn’t kiss 
your rosy finger-tips afterwards you 
may buy my new Reboux hat and 
welcome. Miss Hoye also sells lin- 
gerie, stockings, and Beatrice Mabie’s 
preparations. 

“The shop is going to move next 
month to the new Ley Building at 
758 Madison Avenue, so do go at once 
before you lose both addresses, and if 
you are as grateful to me as you should 
be, you may take me to lunch next 
week—lI eat very little these days ex- 
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cept zwieback and an occasional whis- 


per of rhubarb. M. M.” 


O sooner do I get really tired 
of teiling you about the excel- 
lence and the exquisite reasonableness 
of the sweaters at Best & Co., than 
they up and get a new kind that gets 
me excited all over again. The latest 
type is an eleven-button coat sweater, 
discreetly striped (horizontally, of 
course) in soft colors and worn over 
a plain shirt sweater, with either a 
plain or a split turtle neck, that ex- 
actly matches the predominating stripe. 
These are very smart for all types of 
country wear. Best also has a new 
sweater costume: silk and wool sweater 
adorned with stripes an inch wide and 
crepe skirt, pleated here and there. 
Another thing that makes a visit to 
their first floor memorable is the as- 
sortment of plain large hats of Milan 
straw, in every possible color. Judging 
from the harassed appearance of the 
showroom, these seem to be riding 
well on the crest of the large hat wave. 


UT to return to sports—for sum- 

mer tennis, Bonwit Teller is 
showing two particularly attractive 
Jane Regny tennis dresses—one a tai- 
lored affair of tub silk with skirt full- 
ness achieved by pleats descending 
from the patch pockets; the other, of 
crepe de Chine, with a plain V neck 
and short sleeves and inverted tucks on 
each side of the deep V yoke making 
the skirt soft and voluminous. The 
latter has a light coat sweater to ac- 
company it. But, besides these, the best 
reason for playing tennis this sum- 
mer is the short, white wool socks, 
with a plain or a striped or a checked 
cuff, worn over your lisle stockings 
and curled lovingly over the top of 
your tennis shoes. This is a distinctly 
new note to this country, sponsored 
by the Riviera, and should prove dev- 
astating at smart country clubs here. 


ie the Marco Polo shop, at 18 East 
Thirty-sixth Street, a comparative 
newcomer among these parts, many 
interesting objects may be found by 
the lover of primitive arts down the 
South Sea Island way. You will find 
there lacquered cabinets from Korea, 
elaborately paneled; bronzes from 
Borneo covered with intricate designs 
that prove the Mohammedan influ- 
ence; Javanese masks of painted wood 
to terrify your walls; the primitive 
wooden figures that are so fashionable 
now, carved by the Igorrotes in the 
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Cashable around 
the World— 


Guaranty Letters of Credit 


HEREVER you travel—in every accessible 

section of the globe—funds will be available 
to you in the currency of the country you are 
visiting, if you carry a GUARANTY LETTER OF 
CREDIT. 


It is, in effect, a traveling bank account, cash- 
able at leading banks throughout the world. 


In addition, it is an introduction and identi- 
fication to our own offices and banking corre- 
spondents in foreign countries, with resultant 
advantages in courtesies and service to you. 


Fifth Avenue Office 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Fifth Avenue and 44th Street 


Lonpon Paris Brussets Liverpoot Havre ANTWERP 
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SAVELI 


17 West 48th Street 
and the 


Hotel Ambassador 


~< 





| Cfor A 
“Perfect 


ERMANENT 


... plus! 





CFE oes Spring social ac- 
tivities at their height 
a permanent wave becomes 


the important beautifier in 
Milady’s charm program. 


At Saveli the Permanent 
Wave achieves like impor- 
tance. Here you will find a 
mastery of Process plus an 
artistry of application that 
assures “Permanent” delight 
for months to come! 


Permanent Waving, Mar- 
celling and Bobbing in the 
new vogue by Experts. 


Beauty and Scalp Treat- 
ments by Specialists. 


Prices are reasonable. Con- 
sultation without charge. 


For Appointment phone Plaza 5615 
* 


17 West 48th Street 


Just Off Fifth Ave. 


Hotel Ambassador 
Park Ave. at Sist St. 


The beautifully Bobbed hair you have 
so admired is the work of SAVELI”’ 
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Philippines; plaided materials woven 
of raw silk by the Moros; unwashed 
Chinese inlay rugs (I mean the rugs, 
not the Chinese); some Philippine 
fabrics, as prim in design as that of 
any New Englander—a great variety, 
as you see, for a shop so small, and all 
of them most interesting. 


T Bergdorf Goodman’s and at Ja- 
votte’s, there are some very smart 
two-piece sports dresses employing a 
material said to be very chic in Paris 
now, which is the softest and lightest 
fabric with a jersey weave to date. 
The dresses, in general, consist of a 
jumper top of this lamb’s wool fabric, 
piped with crepe de Chine and also 
lined with it to make it less clinging, 
and a pleated skirt of the crepe de 
Chine. These come in the newest 
colors—notably in perido, a greenish 
stony color that is particularly good at 
the present time—and, needless to say, 
are perfectly enchanting. 


HE Little Shop at 561 Fifth 

Avenue—and what a place this 
is for the woman who demands orig- 
inality in her jewelry!—has recently 
brought out a most unique collar of 
crystal and green onyx that is well 
worth Madame’s attention. It is about 
an inch and a half wide, shaped like 
a lacy and delicate Peter Pan collar, 
and ties in the front with silver cords 
finished with crystal pendants. Per- 


fectly lovely and very chic, either with | 


a décolleté evening dress or with a 
frothy and delicate summer frock. 


T Bendel’s, I saw the largest 


double-headed hatpin yet glimpsed 
in my wanderings—a delicate marca- 
site heart about three inches long, the 
other end of the pin being a suggestion 
of the well-known drop of blood 
sacred to sentimental valentines. 
Whether this means that hat orna- 
ments are going to be bigger and bet- 
ter as the season progresses, nobody 
can tell. Sufficient to say that, for the 
woman who dares it, it is an amazing- 
ly effective and unusual ornament. 


—L. L. 


* 
SUBURBANITE’S SPRING 


Grapevines to trim, 
Phosphate to spread, 

Wet earth to fork: 

It’s fiercer than gym, 
You wish you were dead 


Or lived in New York. 
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How 
fortunate 


New Yorkers 


are 


—to have such a 
hotel, right in the 
very heart of the city 


ACS RESORT hotel, 
here in thecenter of the world’s 
greatest summer resort. A 
swim in the morning before break- 
fast—cool nights on the roof 
garden—city comforts and con- 
veniences—no hot stuffy trains 
—no rushing to railroad stations. 
And not any of the makeshift 
life that one must put up with 
when one tries to enjoy a summer 
out of town. 





Arrange now to spend your 


summer at The SHELTON 


Monthly rates enable you to live 
here at a most reasonable cost— 
and tohave the pleasure of the very 
unusual features that have made 
The SHELTON the most popu- 
lar resident hotel in New York. 


If your wife and family are 
going abroad this summer 
don’t try to keep house—live at 


he SHELTON 


49th and Lexington 






Home of 
the famous 
swimming pool 
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THE PIPE PREVAILS 
A Pray Witrnout Actors 


Drama, in Another Sense 


An olfactory study in the Penulti- 
mate Drama—the Ultimate Drama 
being, of course, when the audience is 
done away with. 


Scenery and Lights 


The settings and lights can be left, 
if desired, entirely to the imagination 
of the audience; thus bringing about 
a happy and quite unusual concentra- 
tion upon the subject-matter of the 
play. 

In such case all that will be needed 
for the production will be half a dozen 
atomizers and a door bell. 


The Purpose of the Play 


This play, coming as it does through 
the nose, should find a wide public, as 
it calls for no tiring speculation as to 
its metaphysical significance or its 
symbolism. 

One whiff and you have it all! 

This simple method of handling a 
theme should come as a great relief 
to the tired business man. The theatre 
seats will be equipped with head rests, 
and the audience in supine repose can 
close their eyes and simply inhale. 


THE Pray 


At the rise of the curtain the subtle 
perfume of Houb‘gant’s Ideal drifts 
down the wide stairway into the room, 
picks up a bit of a scent of New 
Leather and Printer’s Ink, and bear- 
ing it along sinks on to a faint odor 
of Old Damask which is in front of 
the pungent aroma of Burning Log- 
wood, Before the Logwood a cheer- 
ing smell of Cinnamon-Toast and tea 
leaves hovers over a scent of old Ma- 
hogany. 

Suddenly the door into the hall 
blows open and in rushes a combined 
smell of Corduroy and Dog and Base- 
ball and Battered Old Schoolbooks. 
Whirling over, this combined smell 
affectionately ruffles Houbigant’s Ideal 
and settles down beside it—imme- 
diately thereafter the odor of Cinna- 
mon ‘Toast becomes fainter, and 
fainter. 

The door bell rings—THREE SHORT 
RINGS—! 

Houbigant’s Ideal flutters, rises 
hurriedly, and brushes the combined 
smell of Corduroy and Dog and Base- 
ball and Battered Old Schoolbooks up 
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s Now, about housecleaning ® 








It arrives each spring—inevitably—along with the cro- 
cuses and tulips. It brings anguish, but leaves serenity 
and the subtle fragrance of strong, yellow soap. 


And efficient aids to its happy conclusion are the 
spring cleaning helps at Lewis & Conger. 


This snooty scrub pail 
had the bright idea one 
day of attaching to it- 
self a husky basin to 
hold soap, brushes, 
cloths, and to prevent 
water slopping over on 
the floor. $5.75. 


Wall brushes of fleecy, 
white wool. The long 
handled one dusts walls 
and mouldings, leaving 
nary a _ streak. The 
short handled brush 
does the same for lower 
mouldings and window 
frames. Long one, 
$3.25. Short one, $1.75. 


45th St. and 
6th Ave. 
New York 


Here are housecleaning 
gloves guaranteed to 
keep a lady's hands 
looking ladylike 
through any _ spring 
cleaning. Of chamois, 
$1.75; rubber, 75c; can- 
vas, 40c. 
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Here’s a new way to 
make sure of tack and 
hammer when your 
need is urgent. The 
Handy Nail Box carries 
five tools, tacks, nails, 
screws and hooks. 


$6.75. 


fewis&ConceR *: 


Going down on your 
knees to clean may 
almost be rated as an 
indoor sport—if you 
kneel on one of these 
well padded mats of 
woven rush with water- 
proof bottom. $1.50. 


Gaze on this combined 
Floor Waxer and Pol- 
isher which pushes like 
a carpet sweeper, wax- 
ing and polishing as it 
goes. Saves work. Saves 
time. And when you 
get through the floor is 
beautifully smooth and 
polished. $25.00. 


Telephone 
Vanderbilt 


“A HOUSEFUL OF HOUSEWARBSS” 
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OR over a third of a century John Ward 

Men’s Shoes hav grown stedily in the 
estimation of those who insist upon abso- 
lute adherense to the dictates of good taste 
in every articl of their wearing apparel. 
Modld with the assuranse born of long ex- 
periense—they ar made by craftsmen of the 
hyest order who take sincere pride in 
further advancing a position of dominanse 
alredy jenerally acknoled jd. 


NEWARK - 
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Catering to women who 
believe that 2beautiful 
hands are as important 
as a beautifulfface. 

We are the Originators 
of the pink Manicure. 


JOLIEMAIN 
24 East 55th Street 


Preparations 
At All Best Shops 


J<@LEARN TO SWIM 


with grace and ease. Effective reduc- 
ing methods; exclusive pool; instruc- 
tion by international exponents. 

Send for Booklet M. 
MARY BEATON SCHOOL 
OF SWIMMING 
1 WEST 67th STREET 
Trafalgar 3162 Susquehans 8440 




















eo GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OFART 


* SUMMER CLASSES 
NewYork City, Point Pleasant, N.J., & Brittany 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Advertising Art and 
Costume Design. 7 Catalogue on Request. 
7013 Grand Central Terminal, New York. 











GODEY-PRINT INN 


One Van Corlear Place at Bway 6 225aSt. 
Turn 2 Blocks West, Then One Block North 


Old Fashioned Food 
in Old Fashioned Comfort 
at an Old Fashioned Inn 
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the stairway, where it goes reluctantly 
—and as it mounts tremulously there 
is wafted back an old familiar briny 
scent, of little drops of warm salt 
water. The smell of Corduroy and 
Dog and Baseball and Battered Old 
Schoolbooks does not, however, go all 
the way up the stairs; it stops on the 
landing and lingers. 

There steals in from the hall a 
nauseous odor of Stale Cocktails and 
Pomade, bearing a bouquet of Quel- 
ques Fleurs. ‘This nauseous odor in- 
sinuates itself over to the Old Damask 
and smothers Houbigant’s Ideal in 
Quelques Fleurs. 

The delicate fragrance of Houbi- 
gant’s does not withdraw from the 
nauseous odor of Stale Cocktails and 
Pomade! Instead there is a curious, 
sentimental mingling of the two. 

When suddenly from the hall with- 
out there blows in a clean whiff of 
the healthy smell of an Old Pipe!!! 

At the first whiff of this normal 
smell, the odor of Stale Cocktails and 
Pomade rises sneakily from the side of 
Houbigant’s Ideal and steals into a 
closet at the side of the room. Ideal 
trembles here and there and finally 
settles down in a scent of New Leather 
and Printer’s Ink. 

The door into the hall opens and the 
strong healthy smell of the Old Pipe 
permeates the room, and is blowing 
over to where Ideal is trembling, when 
down the stairs rushes the combined 
smell of Corduroy and Dog and Base- 
ball and Battered Old Schoolbooks and 
precipitates itself upon the smell of the 
Old Pipe. And then follow squiffs 
of warm salt water—reminiscences of 
Stale Cocktails and Pomade mingling 
with Ideal—gushes of warm salt 
water! After which the smell of the 
Old Pipe blows swiftly to the closet 
door whence emanates the nauseous 
odor of Stale Cocktails and Pomade, 
which is at once and completely anni- 
hilated by the strong healthy smell o} 
the Old Pipe. 

The windows are open, letting in 
the pure fresh air. From the scent of 
Old Damask before the pungent 
aroma of Burning Logwood, there 
rises higher and higher, an ineffable 
delightful perfume, a fresh homy 
smell. It is made up of Ideal and 
Corduroy and Dog and Baseball and 
Battered Old Schoolbooks, and the 
strong healthy smell of an Old Pipe— 
and the smell of the Old Pipe pre- 
dominates and permeates the whole 
house as—the curtain falls. 

AGNEs Scotr Yost 
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GALLERIES 


The Women Come Out of 
the Kitchen and Decide to 
Be Bold in Art 


HIS week to the ladies—God 
bless °em. They have gone 
off and given a show of their 


own at the Anderson Galleries, as 
brave a show (if not as fine) as any 
held in the town this winter. Along 
last year sometime, we complained 
bitterly about the Lucy Stoners who 
dropped mop, pan and dishcloth to 
take up brush and palette and give us 
nothing but what they had seen in the 
kitchen. Now a group, calling them- 
selves the New York Society of 
Women Artists, are having their first 
show and proving that a woman 
painter does not have to be blah. 

There was so much tea and talk 
about on the first day that we did not 
get the view of the works that we 
might want. But we noted the gen- 
eral effect and went our way rejoicing. 
We advise no one over forty to take 
in the exhibit; it has nothing to do 
with the age of innocence and those 
who look to the gentlewomen to pre- 
serve the home as it used to be might 
as well give up. 

Here is rebellion rampant from 
Theresa Bernstein to Marguerite 
Zorach. And when the women start 
telling the truth, God help the rest of 
us. 

With Bernstein’s work most of you 
are familiar. It has been about here 
and there for several seasons. So has 
the careful painting of Gladys Dick 
and Ethel Louise Paddock. One new 
to us was Anne Goldthwaite, whose 
head we liked immensely. Henrietta 
Shore seems to have something, though 
we wish it were not so much 
O’Keeffe. Marjorie Organ is a bit 
bitter but it will no doubt do the 
populace good. ‘Then there was a 
sculptured nude, going so far south in 
reality that it was the center of a 
group of whispering visitors most of 
the afternoon. There is nothing 


Name 


Address 


of aa 


| + 
© Have pour country 


place where the Gnglish 
Sportsman would have his 


IDING to hounds with the Meadowbrook or Piping Rock 
hunts; duck shooting on Great South Bay, swimming, 
fishing, polo at Meadowbrook and tennis at Forest Hills; the 
races at Belmont and aviation at Mitchell Field; yachting, and 
golf on a hundred marvelous courses . . . there is no sport that 
does not flourish on Long Island. And those who ride with a 
fervor and golf with a dash—who believe with the English that 
sport is as necessary as food—are taking country places here. 


The one place on the Island for those seeking small water- 
front estates is Kennilworth. It is quiet and restricted and a 
rapidly appreciating investment. It has its own beach and yacht 
club and is but a short drive from any sport. And Great Neck 
is just 26 minutes from Penn Station, with 70 trains a day. 
Consult your own broker, or better—- Motor down to 
Kennilworth. 


Kennilworth 


SMALL WATER FRONT ESTATES 
GREAT NECK~ LONG ISLAND 











Write for illustrated descriptive booklet 
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To insure their enduring 
, Croydon Cravats 
Tevitelaue Mm ohwm britale Mme) 
material. Their 


faelsticulruelesime mmenicaslccer 


Oxo oydon C 


C.STERN & MAY ! INC. - 10 We est 33rd St., 





Cravats 


At the better stores 

















ESTABLIGNED 1818 


Bohs brother 


Cask CLOTHING, 


ns Furnishing ods, 


MAADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET, &. ¥. 


Straw Hats 


from Herbert Johnson 
and Lock & Co. 
London 


An Interesting Booklet containing a Description of 


Lock’s Hat Store 
St. Fames’s Street, London 
Will be Sent on Request 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING AUORAIN BUILDING 
Termont coe. Govisveer Counts Renee 220 Beutwwe Avenve 
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apologetic nor miching in the show. 
And also not one picture of a brass 
pot or candlestick. Hurrah for the 
new women! 


N the very next room, shy A. Shel- 
don Pennoyer is having a show of 
recent paintings from Spain.  Al- 
though he didn’t ask for it, we pause 
to give Mr. Pennoyer some advice. 
Where does he go from here? It 
must be somewhat of a bewilderment 
for him, returning from classic Spain 
with a shipload of pretty pictures, t 
find himself set down beside the rau- 
cousness and deviltry of some thirty 
freed women. Mr. Pennoyer may 
wonder, as we did, as to whether th: 
trail he is on is so traveled that it is 
any fun traversing it again. Or h 
may be well content. If he is, all 
right. In his “Patio Gossip” and his 
“Posada de la Sangre” he is as good as 
Sargent, the revered god of M. Pen- 
noyer’s set. In his large portraits hi 
is as good as Zuloaga, who sitteth on 
the right hand of their god. But! 
Can this be the same Mr. Pennoyer 
who did the buckeye “Garden of Casa 
de Rei Moro”? Oh, yes, the advic« 
we hope Mr. Pennoyer peeps throug! 
the curtains into the other room in th 
Anderson Galleries now and then dur- 
ing the next two weeks. 
nan show to shock thos 
who are trying to readjust old 
conceptions about art is the one of 
Hiler at the New Gallery. Now we 
do not think Hiler has much of any- 
thing that goes for immortality; but 
we like a little humor now and then. 
And we do recommend the show fo! 
those who are fed up on paintings of 
pots, pans and peacocks. In a fancy 
catalogue M. Hiler is spoken of high- 
ly. We believe he is a Pennsylvania 
University student who went to Paris, 
where as every student knows, all th: 
secrets of art are doled out. Much 
better, we like those who stay at home 
and find out what way they paint. 
And Primitives, we believe, should 
come from the unsophisticated, right 
out of the butchers, the bakers and 
saloonkeepers, done with lampblack or 
house paint. But Mr. Hiler will give 
you many a laugh and some sense of 
enjoyment when he does not try so 
hard to be naive. 


E were disappointed in Charles 
Downing Lay at the Weyhe 
Galleries. He is a fine landscape 
architect and when he goes indoors to 
paint a little portrait he keeps pretty 
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much to the contours and topography 
that will please the landed estate 
owner. In his etchings, though, he 
has a lot of fun and has cut out some 
real beauty. We wish he would rush 
in from his gardens to his copper 
plates, passing up the water colors en 
route. 


PEAKING of etchings, a fine his- 


tory of John Sloan can be read at 


Kraushaar Galleries. We went up | 


and down the list which is supplied 
you with dates, and we could not hon- 


estly say that Sloan is better now than | 


he was in 1888, or vice versa. "To us 
he has had moments when he trod the 
mountain tops through all those years. 
A careful analysis could give you the 
formative period, the years he took 
out for socialism, the experimental 
stage and the pure artist’s work. If 
you like etchings you will have seen 
it ere now. Which reminds us that, 
a-visiting last night, our hostess 
pointed to a Cameron and a Whistler, 
bought forty years ago for $18 and 
now worth $1,000 each. Buy etch- 
ings while you are young! 


E couldn’t understand why the 

august Durand-Ruel gave a 
show to Helen Davidson. Perhaps you 
can. Anyway, always there are the 
priceless Manets, Degas, etc., you pass 
on your way in to the gallery. And 
Reinhardt is showing some handsome 
screens and doors by Seraphin Soud- 
binine to adorn some Long Island 
palace. You had best see them now 
as you may not be on the week-end 
list of the owners. And Wildenstein, 
who seldom fool you, have a show of 
interiors by Walter Gay, which we 
have not as yet seen.—M. P. 


FOR THE ONE OF MAY 
The Woolworth Building is a May- 
pole 
And all the other buildings: 
City Hall, Municipal, A. T. & T., 
Bankers Trust, Stock Exchange, 
Equitable 
Will wind the damn thing some day 
With ticker tape. 
I forget which day. 
I forget why they do it. 
Anyway, 
The Woolworth Building is a May- 
pole, 


—P. G. W. 
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Do you remember, in one of the season's most 
popular books, the fine, brave girl who strug- 
gled so pluckily for an education at the 
University? 

She had a really fine mind, was sympathetic 
and not unbeautiful. Yet men passed her by. 
| Because, as they expressed it, she just didn't 
| belong. 





| Why—with all her fine qualities*— 

| A few words reveal much. We read that there 
was always an ugly half-moon of stain showing 
under her arms, no matter how cold the day. 


What a pity! To think that a little lapse like 
this, could rob her of her chance ‘‘to belong’’! 


Yet nothing was ever truer. The evidence of 
perspiration moisture and odor is a hopeless 
social handicap. And all 
because so many women do 
not understand that some- 
thing more than soap and 
water, more than ‘home 
remedies’’ or simple tempo- 
rary correctives, is needed. 


You can be safe from that 
repellent clinging odor of 








she » Just doesnt helong! 


perspiration, from those ugly stains that ruin 
your clothes, only if you use a really dependable 
scientific corrective. 


Millions have found it, after years of experi- 
menting. Their one absolute safeguard is 
Odorono, the Underarm Toilette! 


Odorono was formulated by a physician for 
this very thing. Years of laboratory research 
have perfected its scientific action. Physicians 
and nurses depend upon it for hospital use 
constantly. 


It is an antiseptic liquid, clean and clear and 
lovely to use as a alles water. And the won- 
derful thing is, you need use it only twice a week! 
It keeps the underarms and that “‘perspiring 
area’’ across the back dry and fresh and 
odorless. It protects your 
clothing—without any other 
precaution. 


Get the twice-a-week Odo- 
rono habit. Its dependabil- 
ity is such a joy! Get a 
bottle at any toilet counter 
—35c, 6oc and $1 or sent 
postpaid. 


THE ODORONO COMPANY, 145 BLAIR AVENUE, CINCINNATI, O. 
The Odorono Company Ltd., 468 King St., West, Toronto, Canada 





145 BLAIR AVENUE 


Name .... 


Address. 








Ruth Willer 


Note: If you would also like to try Creme Odorono, a delight- 
ful new creme which corrects odor only, send 5c additional 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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The bride will long remember 
her wedding at Park Lane. She 
will remember the perfection 
of the service, the excellence of 
the cuisine, the majestic rooms 
and surroundings. 


She will remember the Lunch- 
eons or Dinners given in her 
honor in the Tapestry Dining 
Room, the meeting place of 
notable people. 


Sark Sane 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
HOTEL APARTMENTS 


299 PARK AVENUE 
N & Ww YORK ec «tv 
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Charles Wilson. Managing Director 
D srosrorerororavorsvarororor0 * 











SP-O:R-T S-‘U-I-T'S 





Troon—Distinctive English 
three-button model. Full 
shouldered, peaked lape ls, ta- 
pers snugly at hips. 


Deat—For town and country 
wear. Shoulders broad, allou- 
ing ample freedom for arms. 
Full knickers. 


Tailored to Order 


Up to $65.00 


Banks he 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
th Street 


Entrance on 46 

















g TABLES FOR 


TWO 


Prohibition — Arrowheads 


—and Tables d@Hote 


HILE 
they are 
milling 
around with the 
perfectly inconse- 
quential details of 
the Prohibition 
question in Washington, they seem to 
forget that one immense phase of the 
thing would be nicely settled by pad- 
locking a series of well meaning 
hostesses in New York and, I assume, 
elsewhere. Say you have had a cock- 
tail at tea in the late afternoon, and 
arrive at your dinner rendezvous in 
exactly the right condition to enjoy 
yourself. Say you are the type that is 
much more sprightly without anything 
at all. Either way, the first thing 
that happens to you is a deluge of 
cocktails, which are forced on you 
despite all protests. . 
Persistent hostesses like these insult 
you doubly: first, by assuming that 
your “No” means nothing whatso- 
ever; secondly, by considering that, 
without stimulation, you will be a 
great dud and drag on their dinner 
parties. Mercy me, I can be reasona- 
bly amusing without artificial stimula- 
tion. And I assume that others can be 
the same. And the urging isn’t fair, if 
you know what I mean. 





P Yonkers way, Ben Riley’s 

Arrowhead Inn is triumphantly 
riding on the crest of the warm 
weather wave, and motorcars already 
choke up the driveways around this 
Moorish palace on the Hudson. In 
the middle of the summer, the terrace 
and the dining rooms are usually so 
crammed with our Broadway aristoc- 
racy that even the fresh breezes do 
not quite compensate. Right now, it 
is very nice. In the lobby, a shining 
new Chrysler “80” roadster (I had 
always thought the car was named for 
the violinist) stands sedately, and free 
chances on it are handed out with your 
dinner. In commemoration of the 


event, Long Island duckling costs five 
dollars a portion, which should just 
make the Colony go and sit down 
where it belongs. 


Of course, I esti- 
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HIDDEN VALUES 


More care should be taken in select- 
ing beds and bedding than any other 
article of furniture. For lasting 
values do not show on the surface. 
Hall’s Beds are exquisite pieces of 
furniture and adorn any home. But 
their life-long comfort is in the 
“hidden values”’—in the handmade 
Pure Horse Hair Mattress, 
the scientifically constructed Box 
Spring, in the quality of materials 
and expert workmanship, that insure 
durability. 


Before buying consult your interior decorator, 
or let us suggest the bedding best suited to your 
individual needs. Write for ‘Hidden Sources of 
Refreshing Sleep,’’ mailed free on request. 


FRANK A. tall 
i & SONS 


Manufacturers of Beds and Bedding 
Established 1828 

25 WEST 45th STREET 

NEW YORK 
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WHY 
WoRRY? 


Wuy be burdened 
with household cares 
when you can enjoy 
the luxury of hotel 
service and have your 
s own apartment at the 
White? 2room suites 
with bath and pantry, 
furnished if desired. 
Superb dining salon. 


Direction 


OscAR WINTRAB 
Lexington Ave. at 37th St. 


otel 
WHITE 
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mate that, when the contest for the car 
ends on the twenty-seventh of July, 
some fifty thousand people will be in 
the lists against me, but number 622 
looks so perfectly elegant that I have 
already sold the thing to one of my 
friends at list price. 

The terrace is not yet open, but the 
two dining rooms inside are in full 
swing, and the dance music is excel- 
lent. ‘They are open only until one, 
I think, and you get there by proceed- 
ing up Riverside Drive to the end, 
going on up Broadway to about 230th 
Street, and turning left under an im- 
posing Ben Riley billboard. And I 
hope that these editors who tell me 
that I don’t supply enough facts are 
satisfied now. 


FEW weeks ago, I glowingly 

wrote up a Hawaiian tearoom 
called Ka Lama O Hawaii, at 8 West 
Forty-ninth Street, with such masterly 
art that I was showered with abuse 
when subscribers discovered that the 
place had closed during the time that 
elapsed between my visit and the ap- 
pearance of the write-up. After some 
ardent detective work, I discovered 
that it has moved to 56 West Fifty- 
first (Circle 0980) and I assume that 
everything I said in praise of the old 
place still goes. 


T 814 Lexington Avenue, a res- 
taurant run by Adolf Buchler 
awaits the inspection of the great eat- 
ing world that openly avows its devo- 
tion to pastries, let the hips fall where 
they may. It is a black and white 
tea-roomy place, with a quiet and 
somewhat scholarly clientele, and the 
food is delicious. 

The high point, however, will be 
found in the Danish concoctions, the 
French pastries they winsomely drag 
in at the conclusion of your meal, and 
the confections of all types that may 
be found there, either for immediate 
consumption or for housewives who 
make an Art of their work. My 
heart went out to the candied mint 
and lavender leaves in jars (some 
samples of which I _ shamelessly 
snitched )—dashing variations of the 
after-dinner mint school. You'll find 
it well worth a visit for either lunch 
or dinner. 


OR breakfasts, the Happiness Tea 

Rooms and Schrafft’s may have 
their followings, and rightly, too; but 
in my opinion the smartest breakfast 
crowd is to be found at the Forty- 
eighth Street Fifth Avenue Childs. 
(I am now talking about breakfast at 
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Lew cAll Men, Know— 


EW YORK women. are the bese dressed in. 

the world, and the besr~ dressed New ‘Yorkers 

wear Genning Shoes. ‘Wharm~ keener satisfaction. 

than, being shod in. one of these original creations | 

by the: grear~ Italian. stylist, “Pape! ia 
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cAnd fitting is a fine arr in. this shop. 


Henning Shoes 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 
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ATURALLY you ’xpect to find the 
newest in accessories for Spring at our 
Shops—and you DO— 


You will be delighted with the New while it’s 
still New—here—this Season—as Always. 


MW 


Inc. 
Gift and Accessory Shops 
409 Madison Ave. at 48th St. 1580 Broadway at 47th St. 


New Shops Open 
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Wetzel as tailors 
for gentlemen is rec- 
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the beginning, and not at the end of 
the day. Fifty-sixth Street Fifth 
Avenue Childs is the iniquitous ren- 
dezvous for the latter.) And I insist 
upon adding that, smart or not, the 
Tidbit counter in the building at 19 
West Forty-fourth Street serves the 
largest and the most refreshing por- 
tions of orange juice that I have found 
in this fair city. 


AVING seen much frantic ex- 

ploitation of the Circus, a night 
place located on Fourth Street just 
west of Sixth Avenue, I finally made 
up my mind to find out what it was al] 
about and hied me down there in quest 
of the unusual. The main excitement 
of the place is that, instead of going 
quietly into the main room, you obey 
a glaring sign that reads “This Way 
to the Big Tent”. Instead of sitting 
at a table, you are in a booth labeled 
“Mike the Magician”. It is a feeble 
edition of the County Fair school, but, 
with the decorations, the resemblance 
ends. It is stuffy; it is apparently in- 
habited by college boys out for a time 
and not finding it; the music plays too 
fast; and the whole atmosphere 
seemed to me dull beyond words. 


INCE I seem, quite gradually and 

through no apparent fault of my 
own, to be turning into one of those 
home girls, the Monticello Tea Room, 
at 18 East Forty-seventh Street, is 
now on my table d’hote list. ‘This 
tea room is unique in that it has a 
men’s grill downstairs, which is held 
sacred to the male sex except on Satur- 
day noons, when wives and sweet- 
hearts take official possession of their 
men folk. In addition, the dining 
alone problem seems to be solved there, 
if the number of people consuming 
their home-cooked Southern dinners 
accompanied only by a good book is 
any indication. And I may add that 
it is very liberal of me to like any 
place where a new dress that was the 
pride and joy of my life was com- 
pletely depleted by an escort’s eager- 
ness to dump a demi-tasse into my 
lap. 

Say what you will, I have a sweet 
nature. 


TILL the leaders in attracting 
smart crowds—Mirador, Lido, 

Montmartre, and Villa Venice. ‘This 
is getting monotonous. 

And have you noticed that the play- 
ing of a waltz or a tango causes far 
less exodus from the dance floor than 
it used to? —LipsTick 
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ARE ON PAGE 59. 


wi wld”? 


New York? 


to the Dutch days? 


tives! 


citals? 


6. What well-known office build- 
] 


ing has recently adopted its nickname 


is an official designation? 


center of New York? 
8. What well-known hotel 


of the owner? 


g. At the intersection of what two 
streets is there the greatest number of 
news stands in town? 


10. Where is the Syrian section? 


GAMBLING GAME 
IDING down the Drive on a bus 


the other night, we ran across a 
new gambling game. “Two young 
men in front of us were watching the 
talking Mazola-Linit sign across the 
river. The one who first called the 
next word received a quarter from the 
other one. In view of the fact that 
one young man won all the time, and 

that he was able to tell that the next 
word would be “laundry” by the time 
half the ““L” appeared, we were rather 
inclined to the opinion that he had 
studied the sign and knew it by heart. 
Which gave us an idea. Why not be- | 
come a professional word guesser, ride | 
the buses just as gamblers ride the 
ships, and inveigle unwary passengers 
into a “guessing” contest with you? 
And we wondered if the bus company 


would ever be compelled to put up 
signs reading: 





WARNING! 
The Public is Advised that Profes- 
sional and Unscrupulous Word Guess- 


ers are on Board. The Only Way to 
Protect Yourself From Loss is not to 


Play With Total Strangers. 


—JosepH FuLiiInG FIsHMAN 


ARE YOU A-NEW YORKER? 


TEN EASY QUESTIONS THAT WILL 
HELP YOU TO KNOW. THE ANSWERS 


1. Which New York street is called 


the “greatest pushcart market in the 
2. What is the oldest industry in 


3. What is New York’s only ar- 
ticle of food with a name dating back 


4. Where are the old “L” locomo- 


5. Where did the first permanent 
orchestra in New York give its re- 


7. Where is the religious goods 


con- 
tains, on its roof, the private dwelling 
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N.E. CORNER OF SIXTH AVENUE 


ee some of New York's 
finest private homes — yet in close 


proximity to the center of business and 
social activities — the location of The 
Warwick leaves nothing to be desired. 
We urge an immediate selection for those who desire 
unfurnished apartments and the choicest locations 
OWNERSHIP MANAGEMENT » Moderate Rentals 


‘Ready OCTOBER 1st—Leasing Now 
Booklet and Plans on request 


BROWN, WHEELOCK: HARRIS, VOUGHT & CO., INc. 
20 East 48th Street + Vanderbilt 0031 
Representative on Premises 
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Play the 


SILVER 


KING 





Host fellows whose game 
is more like hunting and 
trapping than it is like golf, 
above all others, ought to use 
a Silver King. The psychology 
of the thing is potent. It’s a 
big help to have the best! 

Most golfers find that they 

get Hg 7 i ped 


when they play this best of 
all good golf balls! 


STILL A DOLLAR 


no raise in the price 





Wholesale Golf Distributors 


|ON BREAKING INTO THE 
| DOCTOR’S OFFICE 


locating even one of the strug- 

gling young doctors with whom 
New York is supposedly over-supplied. 
Whatever physician I visit, I find his 
waiting room lined with silent suffer- 
ers who look furtively at me over the 
tops of their periodicals, informing 
me, as if in so many words, that they 
have been waiting there for hours. No 
man who has a living to make can do 
it and visit the doctor. There is not 
time for both; unless, like me, he 
has studied out methods for getting 
into the Presence promptly. 

My first method consists in allow- 
ing my malady the fullest conceivable 
latitude. For example, I have bruised 
my knee. Once within the doctor’s 
waiting room I let my eyes wander 
irrationally over the faces of the nu- 
merous company in which I find my- 
self. 

Soon the majority are regarding 
me over the tops of their magazines. 
Those who have not been reading take 
up periodicals and pretend to, the bet- 
ter to watch me. 

After a bit I spring up, as though 
quite involuntarily. Seemingly I re- 
gain self-control, and I sit down. 
Then I mutter crazily; at first only 
loud enough to be heard by my near- 
est neighbors. Subsequently I raise my 
voice a trifle in short, agitated phrases, 
somewhat abusive in portent. An ap- 
parently reflex muscular agitation 
seizes me next, and once more I am on 
my feet. This time I walk to the 
center table and survey the company 
threateningly. I return to my chair, 
circling the room as I go and regard- 
ing each person as I pass. Someone 
leaves the room. In a minute the doc- 
tor’s nurse peers timidly in at me. 
Then the doctor opens his door and I 
pass through it. No one protests. Re- 
lief, in fact, is registered on every 
countenance. 


| HAVE never yet succeeded in 


F I have a child with me the thing 

can be done with even greater ease. 
The child, who has been sitting on the 
arm of my chair, decides to get down 
and look out of the window. I allow 
him to stray a yard or two. Then I 
spring to my feet, seize him and hold 
him closely to my side. He rebels. I 
whisper audibly in his ear that on no 
account is he to get near anyone. 
Would he want to make innocent peo- 
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‘Distinctive Town— 
Residences for the Elite 


APARTMENT 
HOTELS 





P+ up + 


oH DEEKMAN 


575 Park Avenue 


corner 63rd Street 
Wood burning fireplaces 





p Gok Royal 


235 West 73rd Street 
Just off Central Park West 


9 —_2 
W)LCOTT 


27 West 72nd Street 


Just off Central Park West 
Suites now available 
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UNFURNISHED SUITES 
2, 3, 4 rooms or larger 
with privates bath 
for each chamber 


Exclusiveness centrally located, 
yet away from the city’s heart 
throbs. The perfectly arranged 
suites enhance the charm of 
yourown furnishings. Individual 
serving pantries, with automatic 
refrigeration and circulating ice 
water are but few of the super- 
lative facilities. Maid service is 
included in the lease, and the 
owner-managed restaurants re- 
lieve of household cares and 
add joy to entertaining. 


RESERVATIONS NOW 
READY SEPTEMBER 1926 


Booklets on— Request 
Call or Writes 


LAPIDUS ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
27 W. 72nd St. Trafalgar 4200 
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ple catch it, etc., etc.? He breaks away, 
runs behind chairs, squeezing between 
the occupants and the walls in an ef- 
fort to keep out of my clutches. I 
recapture him. Does he want every- 
yne to come down with the bad, bad 
sickness too, I ask him. He should re- 
member how very, very sick poor 
brother Charley is. Perhaps if he is 
a good child the doctor will give him 
something so that he will not be so 
dreadfully, dreadfully sick. 

While all this has been progressing 
a few timid ones have stolen from 
the room. By the time my remon- 
strances cease, the waiting room is 
completely empty, and as I glance 
about me I behold an astonished doc- 
tor beckoning me from his sanctum 
door. 


N ETHOD THREE is somewhat 
ruthless in character. It should 
be used only when time is limited in- 
deed, or when in pain. It implies 
dressing for a part, and requires a 
modicum of dramatic ability. 

I enter the crowded waiting room 
in a shabby suit, collarless and with a 
cap drawn well over my face. I 
slouch into a chair, and, after glanc- 
ing furtively about, I remove my cap 
as though it had just struck me that 
this was the thing to do. Then I sit 
for a few moments looking neither 
right nor left. When the initial alarm 
seems about to subside I lean over to 
the window and appear to be signal- 
ing someone on the street. This is 
repeated, and I even make bold to 
tap upon the pane. Observing the ex- 
cited state of my fellow patients, and 
estimating that the nervous strain is 
about at maximum, I slowly raise the 
window a little, and give a low, pro- 
longed whistle. Now, if what has 
gone before has been effectively ren- 
dered, the whistle is sufficient. There 
follows a noiseless but lively move- 
ment toward the door, a sort of tip- 
toe panic, and again I find myself 
alone. 


HESE methods for breaking in- 

to the doctor’s office, it will be 
seen, imply, preferably, a different 
doctor for each perpetration. But in 
this era when medical opinion is in a 
state of flux, the identical practitioner 
is never the same from day to day 
either as to diagnosis or treatment. 
One might quite as well then visit a 
succession of doctors, and I have still 
upon my list a goodly number of such 


ifth Avenue 


SUNNY CORNER 
OF 62nd STREET 


The East Side Residential 
Section at its Best 


No other fine location is so convenient 
to the theatre, shopping and business 
centers. It is only a matter of a few 
moments to wherever you want to go. 

A few of the apartments of 13 rooms 
and 5 baths are still available. They have 
southern exposure over the Knicker- 
bocker Club and a lovely outlook over 
Central Park. Changes in the room 
arrangements can be effected if desired. 

Summer occupancy. No mortgage 
on land or building. Inquire for full 


particulars now. 


100% Cooperative 
J. E. R. Carpenter, Architect 


$1 
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325 East 
72% Street 


100% CO-OPERATIVE 


FEATURES: 


Wood burning 
fireplaces 


Last word in kitch- 
en equipment 





Roof garden and 
garden at rear, 
49x100 feet 
Mechanical refrig- 
eration 





Cross ventilation 





Sound proof con- 
struction 


4 Rooms 
& Bath 


THE GARDEN 
PLAN CO., Inc. 


JOHN K. 
TURTON & CO., Inc. 


Construction Engineers 
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Southern Exposure 


HIS 16-story apartment house, buil/t 

on the garden plan, will be ready for 
tenant owners’ occupancy by the fall 
of 1926. Prices range from $8,100 to 
$10,000 and the monthly maintenance 
charges from $74.25 to $91.67. Now sell- 
ing from the plans. 


Selling Agents 


Douglas Gibbons & Co., Inc. 
6 East 45th Street 


Vanderbilt 0626 
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TRAVEL 
GIFTS 


Ir You Must 
Leave New 
York (AwFuL 
THoucutT! ) — 





we can soften the pangs of parting by 
sending you a real New York “Bon Voy- 
age”—you might suggest this to your 
most generous friends. 

We’d rather have you come in and 
choose for yourself—but we have a fine 
new catalogue we’ll be glad to send. 


ELIZABETH H. PUSEY, INC. 
598 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Telephone N.W. Corner 
Plaza 1941 57th Street 
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in whose waiting rooms I am as yet 
unknown. 

Now the greater number of my 
readers will, I am aware, accept this 
account with one hundred per cent 
incredulity, and they are right. For 
I have never once put my methods to 
the test. They represent merely the 
unuttered protests which have surged 
from out of my subconsciousness as | 
have sat from time to time meekly, 
abjectly waiting to see the doctor, an 
unnoticed entity, one of a company 
of subjugated souls with wills long 
since atrophied. My boasted methods, 
then, are only so many suppressed de- 
sires. —SEYMOUR BARNARD 


* 
IN PASSING 
Thoughts of Young Man in Crowd 
Waiting For Fashionable Wed- 
ding Party to Emerge 
From St. Thomas’ 


F I’m not a fool to do this! What 
do I care about seeing these birds! 
Wonder whose wedding it is, anyhow. 
Have to look it up in the society notes 
tonight. Guess I’ll toddle along if 
they don’t come out pretty soon. 
Seems a shame after I’ve waited this 
long, though. Well, I shan’t wait 
much longer. Wonder who it is get- 
ting married. Wonder if anybody in 
this bunch of watchful waiters knows 
whose wedding it is. Gee, I hope 
nobody I know sees me here. Of all 
the idiotic things to do! What movie 
was it where the chap that got thrown 
over stood outside and watched the gir] 
and his rival come out of the church? 
What was that picture? Good night, 
is that Fred over there looking at me! 
Whew, that was close—thank Heaven 
he’s gone! I’d sure hate to be recog— 
Oh, er—uh—er, hullo, Anne. No, I 
was just—uh—trying to push through 
this crowd. Yeh, for the bridal party 
to come out, I suppose. ‘Terrible the 
way they are allowed to block the side- 
walk, isn’t it? What? Stay and 
watch ’em come out? Go on! Qh, 
well, if you want to, of course. No, 
I haven’t the slightest idea who’s get- 

ting married. Silly, isn’t it? 
—G,. ScHWABE 


ON READING A NEW ACCIDENT 
POLICY 

Now I lay me down to sleep. 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 

If harmed (one reservation mental ) 

I pray the cause be accidental, 
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SUPPLY HUNTING FOR 
THE CARTE DE JOUR 


°VE just been learning what a 
| world of adventure and romance 

there is back of an ordinary menu 
at a good restaurant. It’s simply 
amazing. Why, Ill never think of 
objecting to a couvert charge again. 

I had not realized before that put- 
ting together the supplies for a good 
4 la carte layout is not so simple. You 
know I’m just a quiet home-body. I 
never go to a night club more than 
four or five times a week, and I’m 
sure my parents never told me, though 
I do think it is the duty of parents to 
tell their children these things frank- 
ly. I might never have known if I 
had not met a big hors-d’auvres man 
from the vinegar works. 

Well, be that as it may, I always 
thought that if a restaurateur wanted 
to put something on his menu like 
“épigramme of spring lamb” he just 
called up some dealer, some épigram- 
matist in lamb, and said, “Send me 
over four dozen lamb épigrammes, 
my good man, and make sure they are 
strictly fresh laid—my customers are 
particular.” 

Or if it were a matter of clams | 
pictured the clam buyer calling up 
some well established clammery, and 
perhaps saying, “Ah, good morning, 
and how are your clams resting this 
morning, and a lovely morning it is, 
too, isn’t it? All quiet and comforta- 
ble, you say—well, that’s splendid. If 
you have a few brace that are ready 
for a public appearance you might 
send them over. But no amateurs, 
please. We had rather a mess with 
some very raw young things only a 
fortnight back.” 

But such commonplace pictures of 
obtaining supplies are, I learn, quite 
out of drawing. ‘There is a romance 
and adventure about getting choice 
viands ready for the viandophages 
which is most intriguing. 

Take for instance épigramme of 
lamb, It is true that both around 
Times Square and in Greenwich Vil- 
lage there are regular dealers in €pi- 
gramme, but their output is of a 
shoddy second-rate nature which 
would not be tolerated on the tables 
at a maison de premiére classe, such as 
you and I are, of course, accustomed 
to patronizing. To get the real, grade 
A, sealect épigramme it is necessary to 
find the lambs themselves, and then 
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I-N-T-E-R-1-O-R-S 
WITH “NEW YORK TOWN 
EX PRESSION 


Those discriminating New Yorkers who are soon to 
become habitants of No. 1125 Park Avenue will 
not outlive their first impression of its ‘“New 
York Town”’ interior smartness...its charm- 
ing atmosphere....The spacious apartments 
of 6, 8 and 9 Rooms, with well planned 
galleries, and unusually large living 
rooms and master chambers, reflect 
the perfect appointment that so 
typifies the smart New York 
Home. Booklet of Plans 
and Interior Suggestions 
at your request. 


JULIUS TISHMAN & SONS, INC. 
Builders & Owners 285 Madison Avenue 


8 125 PARK AVE. ¢ 
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Ecannot say, inall veracity, that 
The Sulgrave is the only residen- 
tial-hotel that is so ideally located. 


We will not actually say that there 
are no other Dining Salons where food 
is so deliciously prepared and so per- 
fectly served. 


We do not even suggest that the 
suites in The Sulgrave have no coun- 
terpart elsewhere in their appoint- 
ments and luxury. 


But we do say, and earnestly, that 
there are few, very few residential- 
hotels in all New York which offer the 


combined advantages of The Sulgrave. 
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PARK AVENUE ad 672 STREET ‘| 























Why I Now Offer the 
Tango and Charleston 
at Half Price! 


At last I have assembled a staff of teachers who are, without 
any exception, the very finest in America! They are won- 
derful dancers and have mastered the knack of imparting 
their knowledge quickly. They know how to make dancing 
lessons a delight—a pleasure you anticipate from one ap- 
pointment to another. 


Because I want you to know more about them and to have 
the pleasure of their tuition, I am offering, for a limited time, 
Charleston, Tango or Fox Trot lessons at half price! 


This is an unusual opportunity to become a really good 
dancer—the kind you enjoy dancing with. Learn now and 
surprise your friends. 


All lessons are strictly private and by appointment. Call or 
telephone now! 


ARTHUR MURRAY 


7 EAST 43D STREET 
Vanderbilt 1773 
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induce them to give their épigrammes. 
Furthermore it is seldom possible to 
obtain more than two or at the most 
three €pigrammes from any one lamb. 
Some unthinking or unscrupulous 
hunters take more, but to do so only 
injures the next season’s crop. That 
is the sort of spirit that has put our 
forests where they are today. 

The equipment for épigramme 
hunting is simple, but the work is 
arduous, taking one as it does to all 
parts of the city. It is impossible to 
tell which lambs may be sources of 
épigrammes. ‘The only way to be sure 
is to go up to a lamb and rap it smartly 
with a platitude. ‘Then stand by with 
landing net and gaff. If an €pi- 
gramme darts out stick the gaff into 
it, and toss it deftly into your taxi. 

What deeds of daring, indeed, does 
the Carte de Jour connote! 

—CLIFFORD PANGBURN 


8 

NOCTURNE 
A piano 
And on the piano 
A shawl— 
A Spanish shawl 
That lies upon the 
Piano’s broad flatness 
Like a garden 
Upon a plain. 
Its fringe 
Drips over the edges 
As roses do 
Over the walls 
Of Barbizon. 


A girl 

Sitting at a window 
Looking out. 

There is a moon. 

One does not see it 
But one sees its beams 
Upon the sill, 

A gray-white effusion. 
The sky 

Behind her head 

Is of that powdered blue 
That comes only 

Of the moon. 


Cigarettes burn 

In the darkness. 

Their smoke ascends 
Spirally 

Until it comes 

Into the plane 

Of the open casement, 
When it grows wings 
And 

Darts out into the night. 


—BROWNELL CARR 
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THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 





A Haysian Spring Garland 


ESPITE its title, ‘Other 
1) Women’s Husbands”, at War- 
delectable enough 
movie pi. An almost sophisticated nar- 
ration of marital pastimes, it flavors 
of subtlety, wittiness and cleverness by 
virtue of its being absolute imitation 
of the style and manner of the Sultan 
of Satire, Herr Lubitsch. Step by step 
of its semi-charming way, the hand 
and prop of the grand maestro is evi- 
dent. There is his emphasized pan- 
tomime, his genial kidding of his char- 
acters, his sofa stuff, his finely ar- 
ranged backgrounds, his typical witty 
gags and folderols of direction. There 
is not, however, his highly economized 
story-telling. This synthetic gem fails 
to attain the high polish the maestro 
would have given it by being too flatly 
told, too slow in getting to its point 
and pretty shallow at the end. 

Of course, the producing end of the 
thing is plagiarism on the face of it, 
but since the honorable Lubitsch is an 
employee of the Warner Brothers 
(the Shuberts of Hollywood), and the 
Warners are responsible for “Other 
Women’s Husbands”, it might all be 
said to be, in a manner of speaking, 
in the family. No one need run to 
court for literary swiping, as the lady 
Sophocles, Anne Nichols, is doing be- 
cause of “The Cohens and the 
Kellys”. Moreover, we had rather see 
imitation Lubitsch a hundred times 
than genuine D. W. Griffith once. 


ner’s, is 


HE MIDNIGHT SUN” (Col- 

ony), neglecting astronomical, 
meteorological and temporal problems, 
is Russian scandal stuff, all dressed 
up in pretty tones of love-making, and 
so dear to the hearts of the editors of 
the Hearst Sunday Supplementary 
First Reader. Its humor consists of 
having the debonair Grand Duke drop 
an oyster down the back of the fat, 
rich old gourmet who dares vie with 
him for the person of the young 
American dancer who happens to be 
in Russia as ballerina for a ballet 
group. (She is, in the story, a genuine 
American named Olga Balashova by 
birth and “The Midnight Sun” by nick- 
name; in life she is Laura La Plante, 


a blonde from Oleo, Michigan.) 


To resume, its love interest involves 
an impossibly innocent young Russ 
cadet, sitting profile to profile with the 
ballerina and whispering to her in that 
typically Russian manner, “You know, 
you have the cutest little nose,” and 
“T’m simply crazy about you.” Its 
climax shows the Grand Duke, racing 
via fast Russian destroyer to save the 
ballerina from the passion-ridden em- 
braces of the old gourmet, who has 
somehow managed to spirit her aboard 
his seagoing yacht. Then, having 
made the rescue, the Grand Duke 
is depicted as rushing back to the 
prison to save the young cadet whom 
he has condemned to death at sunrise, 
and to whom he will eventually hand 
over the girl, virtue intact. 

Briefly, ““The Midnight Sun” is 
nicely dressed bunkum, well photo- 
graphed, with unconscious burlesque 
of itself thrown in extra. That ex- 
cellent Russian, Pat O’Malley, plays 
the Grand Duke pleasantly. 


LLE. MODISTE” (Strand) is 

operetta plot turned into cold 
celluloid. And, if you are in any way 
familiar with plain, bare operetta 
plot, you can easily detect how dra- 
matic a movie may be made from its 
tremendously vital situations and in- 
spired substance. “Mlle. Modiste’’, in 
the movies, will make Moliére writhe. 


HE RUNAWAY” (Rivoli) is 
sociological drama, showing the 
effects of the Kentucky mountain dis- 
tricts on a wild New York flapper. Its 
moral is that the simple, bucolic joys 
are the real joys of life, and that after 
all, the Bright Lights of Broadway 
are but broken hearts turned into 
Mazdas by the Devil. “The Run- 
away” is the work of William de 
Mille, and since he is the brother of 
the great hokum-lad, Cecil De Mille, 
you can see, without squinting, how 
valuable a lesson in sociology the pic- 
ture teaches.—T. S. 
. 


THUNDER ON THE LEFT 
Summer horizon 
And the cook’s growing restive. 
Alas, she’s her eyes on 
A beach resort festive. 
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W hat can we 


say for Knox 
hats that KNOX’ 
hats cannot 

say better for 
themselves? 


* 

Eight dollars is a low price to pay 
Sor the Knox "'Fifth Avenue” con- 
sidering the satisfaction of author- 
itative style and persistent wearing 
qualities that will be yours. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 


J. P. CAREY & Co , Gr. Cent. Ter. 
JOHN W. RYAN, Inc., Penn Ter. 
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IALTO 


B'way at 42 St. 
Beginning at 10 a.m. 
for the idle rich 


As an- antidote for 
weariness, and fatigue 
of those tired of the 


commonplace 


We prescribe— 


HAROLD 
LLOYD 





“FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE” 


With the Melody Sextette 
in a prologue to “For 
Heaven's Sake™ 


5th CAPACITY WEEK 
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To shave easily is one thing. 


To enjoy shaving is quite an- 
other. 


To shave easily, pleasantly, 
and feel refreshed after every 
shave is to use Fougere Royale. 


HOUBICANT 


PA RK I 


Ougere byale 


Fougere Royale Stick,75c; Cream, s0¢; 
Talcum, $1.00; Eau Vegetale, $1 25; 
Facial Soap, soc. 
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THE NEW YORKER 


ALLO!” 


(An APPRECIATION OF THE NEw YorkK TELEPHONE CoMPaANny) 


TIME: I1: 45. 
Piace: Lucien, Paris—Modes. 


ADAM places the last pin. I 
study myself with satisfac- 
tion. Yes, the gown _ is 
charming; even Monty, the critical, 
will like it. Good heavens! Sud- 
denly I remember I have never told 
him the Comtesse has called off her 
luncheon at Fontainebleau for today. 
“Quick—a telephone!” I cry. 
“Baptiste, Baptiste!” Madam calls. 
The infinitesimal lift-boy runs in. 
She: “Show Madam our telephone.” 
He: “If Madam will be so good as 
to follow, I am going to show her our 


telephone.” He bows melodramati- 
cally. 
I follow. It is occupied—a fitter, 


much excited, is using it to ask why 
the pleating has not arrived. 

“Madam, it is unbelievable that our 
pleating is not yet come. What can 
[ tell our customer, Mrs. Kupheimer 
of New York, who comes for fitting 
today and must have her dress to- 
night?” 

“But I tell you she sails tomor- 


row!” 


“You do not believe she sails to- 
morrow? Do you think, then, that 


we are all like you and do not tell the 
truth?” 


Elevator boy, aside to fitter: “Name 


of adog! Will you not hurry? Do 
you not see Madam grows white wait- 
ing?” 


Fitter apologizes to me silently 
with her shoulders and hands. 

Then suddenly, with irony, gesticu- 
lating into the phone: “Madam will 
have the extreme goodness to pardon 
my saying that she has mot kept her 
word, that the pleating promised for 
Tuesday is not here today. Was it J 
to whom you promised it? No. It 
was to Marie, the draper. How do I 
know, then, you promised it to Marie, 
the draper? Because Marie, the 
draper, tells me so. Oh, no? Very 
well, if you will not believe me then 
Marie, the draper, shall speak to you, 
herself!” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” groans the lift boy, 
sympathetically. 

Marie comes. Explosions and ex- 
planations—at last victory and good- 
bye. 


“Now, Madam,” 

Twenty minutes have gone. I have 
just time to catch Monty. I give 
my number. Silence. Then Central 
wearily, in French: 

“T listen.” 

Before I can speak, a man’s voice 
breaks in. 

“Central — donnoy moy — twas — 
sent—quarante—set—Luximburg.” 

Central again: “T listen.” 

The man’s voice repeats the same 
thing, only louder. 

Central, in French: 
do not understand.” 

The man’s voice, almost screaming, 
again repeats. 

Central angrily Akkh—clicks and 
goes off the line. 

“My God,” wails the man’s voice 
in English, “she’s cut me off.” 

I click my phone hopefully, but 
there is only a confused murmur; 
then once again Central: 

“T listen.” 

Before I can speak, another man’s 
voice has broken in, engagingly in 
French: 

“Are you there, little one? Yes, I 
can tell by your charming voice that 
you are looking well today: The 
voice smiles when the hat pleases. 
And now, little angel, would you be 
so very good as to get me Luxembourg 
—e—trois—cent—e— quarant —e— 
sept—” 

Once more—silence. I try to flash 
the operator but she refuses to answer. 


says the lift boy. 


“T listen but I 


Then, again, comes the first man’s 
voice: 
“Hello there, Jim. I sure am 


glad to hear you talk. Been half an 
hour on this line trying to get your 
number. ‘These French ought to have 
our system—dquick, snappy service. 
The minute you take down the re- 
ceiver from the hook— Oh, well, I 
mean almost always, unless they cut 
you off. I tell you, New York can 
teach them a thing or two. Now, 
listen here, old bean, meet me at 
Harry’s. .. . Don’t know where it is? 
Well, you know—where—the Ameri- 


can Express is? And Cook’s? And 
Tiffany’s? And the Innovation 
Trunk? ... 


“Don’t remember? Well, I’ll say 
you don’t know Paris well. ‘Anyhow, 
you start in front of Cook’s—oh, hell, 
take a taxi and get off at Harry’s, 29 
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rue Cambon. Do you understand? 
I’ll be there.” 

Silence. 

“Do you understand?” very loud. 

Voice: “Cen-tral! Cen-tral!” 

No answer. 

I, helpfully: “Click your phone.” 

Voice: “I am but she won’t listen. 
That Central hates me. What are 
you doing here?” 

“JT got on and can’t get off. But 
I don’t matter—I’m like a ghost. 
Nobody hears me. Can’t you call her 
again?” 
~ Voice: “No, it’s mo use. I?ll never 
get her now and the concierge is gone. 
I’ll take a taxi and go to Jim’s. It’s 
quicker. I’m glad I’m sailing tomor- 
row to a land where the telephones 
work, and you don’t have to walk 
everywhere you want to talk. Good 
Lord, what a country!” 

And the Voice is silent. 

Suddenly Central: “I listen.” 

Once again I give my number. 
Immediately Jean the butler’s voice 
answers. 

“Jean,” I say, “ask Monsieur to be 
kind enough to come to the phone.” 

Jean: “I regret, Madam, that Mon- 
sieur cannot speak with you. Mon- 
sieur has gone out for luncheon. It 
is now half an hour ago.” 

—F.Lorence HELM 


* 
WHY I LIKE NEW YORK 


Because walking up Lexington 
Avenue the other day I was attracted 
by a good-looking dress in a shop win- 
dow, and, with an eye for a bargain, 
came nearer to read the card placed in 
front of the dress, and 

Because the sign, instead of pro- 
claiming a marked-down sale, once 
more proved the versatility of the New 
York modiste by reading: Boston 
Male pupptes For Sale. 

—R. PALapDINo 


Because while I was waiting for 
someone at the information desk in the 
Grand Central Station the other day, 
a porter came over and asked me 
whether I was a Fra-a-nch lady, and 
when I said I wasn’t, but began to ask 
him about himself, he told me he was 
an Algerian, and 

Because when I remarked that he 
spoke English very well, he allowed 
that he’d learned it in Oxford, was a 
dentist taking post-graduate work here 
for a year, and was portering at the 
Grand Central as a side-line. 

—LipBiAn BENEDICT 
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SLEEP, SOUND 
TEETH and SUCCESS 


ANOTHER ESSAY ON ORPHOS, THE 
TOOTH PASTE OF THE NEW YORKERS 


By JAMES WALLEN 


EIGH HUNT used to call it, ‘‘a delicious 

moment, certainly, that of being well 

nestled in bed and feeling that you shall drop 
gently to sleep.” 


When you are mouth-perfect—made so by 
the refreshing qualities of Orphos, the night- 
time tooth paste—sleep is apt to come on the 
instant and be profound and restful. 


Then, too, the consciousness that you have 
removed the day's accumulation of soft, sticky 
tartar which would otherwise harden to injure 
gums and in time, uproot your precious teeth, 
is an aid to slumber 


Orphos is the tooth paste created to combat 
tartar, the greatest single foe of sound teeth. 
Remove sticky tartar with Orphos and your 
teeth are safe and secure. 


For sound sleep, sound teeth and success use 
Orphos night and morning. 


THE CORRECT 


TOOTH paste 
at LAST 





A tube to convince you of the merits of Orphos, free on request 


ORPHOS CO., Inc. 


22 WEST 32ND STREET, New York City 


Telephone - LACKAWANNA 2207 
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[Mansion 


51st Street and 
the East River 


One of the Very 
Few Opportunities 
of its Kind ~ ~ 


Some apartments make ex- 
cellent homes, others sound 
investments; but those 
which are both to a high 
degree are rare. Yet such 
are the apartmentsin 
Beekman Mansion. 

In the last 18 months this de- 
velopment—Beekman Mansion, 
Beekman Terrace and Nathan 
Hale House—has caused a 50% 
increase in the value of adjoining 
property. 

A few 7 room apartments and 
one 11 room apartment are not 
yet sold. See them today and you 
will be convinced of their unique 
desirability. 

100°, Cooperative 
Thomas Holding Corp., Organizer 


20 EAST 48th STREET 
VANDERBILT 0031 

“ BROWN Z 

WHEELOCK: 
HARRIS 

VOUGHT 

» & CO., Inc. 
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Destroy Your LO 


Superfluous Hair & ROOTS 
Simple~Rapid-Harmless-GUARANTEED 
Sold everywhere~write for FREE Book 
One FREE demonstration at my Salon 
will convince you 
Madame Berthé, 562 Fifth Ave., New York 


IT'S OFF 
because 


YN IT's OUT 
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LO, THE POOR 
ARCHITECT 


NE of those curious little 

stories they narrate in Poic- 

tesme, or some such like imag- 
inary place, is that of the Great 
Architect’s Disappointment. It sheds 
a curious light on the strange customs 
of those old days, and of course has no 
resemblance to what happens in this 
enlightened democracy. And the tale 
runs thus: 

The great architect and his client 
were seated in the great architect’s 
private office, discussing the plans for 
the client’s new cottage in the Adiron- 
dacks. The cottage was quite an af- 
fair. “The servants’ quarters alone 
were as big as a fair-sized hotel. Most 
people would have called it a palace, 
but the client insisted on the word 
cottage, and was greatly offended if 
his friends called it anything else. 
That was his way of being democratic. 

The great architect and his client 
had decided on the general features 
of the plan; they had fixed the num- 
ber of bedrooms, the location of the 
swimming pool and the riding hall, 
the sizes of the various living rooms, 
and the system of heating to be em- 
ployed. Finally they came to the ques- 
tion of style. 

“Of course you’ll do it in the Ital- 
ian Renaissance for which you are so 
well known.” 

“Of course,” replied the great ar- 
chitect, with an air of hesitation. 

The client showed surprise—as 
much as he ever allowed himself to 
show anything resembling an emotion. 
““‘What’s the matter?” he queried. 
“Don’t you think Italian Renaissance 
is the thing?” 

“Tt’s a wonderful style, to be sure,” 
replied the architect, “but do you 
really think that in the Adirondacks 
it quite fits in?” 

“Really, my dear man,” said the 
client, “‘you astonish me. You’ve built 
Italian Renaissance banks, Italian 
Renaissance office buildings, Italian 
Renaissance railroad stations, and Ital- 
ian Renaissance tennis courts, and now 
you hesitate at an Italian Renaissance 
cottage. I don’t understand you at all.” 

The architect reflected for a mo- 
ment. “‘You’re quite right, sir,” he 
said. “‘After all, there’s really no rea- 
son why you shouldn’t have Italian 
Renaissance if you want it.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say so,” said 
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The distinctive appearance and 
quiet harmony of Luxenberg clothes 
come through the skillful uniting of 
conservative style and smart fabrics 


$32.50 to $42.50 
Write for free style booklet 


UNENIBERGBro. 
CLOTHES 


7 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
Between 16th & 17th Sts. 

















ENROLL NOW 
for the Fall Term of 





The 
John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 


128-130 EAST 58TH STREET 
ow 


MR. JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 
in personal charge of the Musical Comedy Course . 


MR. ROBERT MILTON 
conducts the Drama Courses. Pupils of all classes, includ- 
ing, Scenic and Costume Design, Stage Direction and 
Management, Playwriting, Diction, Voice Pantomime, 
Fencing, Make-Up, ir. charge of skilled specialists. 
ow 


Daneing of all types. Spring and summer classes forming 
now, for teachers, professionals, amateurs and beginners in 


BALLET, TOE AND CLASSICAL 

CHARACTER AND INTERPRETATIVE 

ACROBATIC AND SPECIALTY 

CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 

SPANISH AND TANGO 

TAP AND STEP 

BALLROOM, EXHIBITION, CHARLESTON 

FENCING LESSONS 

LIMBERING, STRETCHING AND REDUCING 
EXERCISES 

ROUTINES FOR PROFESSIONALS 


ow 
Moderate charges 
ow 


Phone Plaza 4524. Address communications to 
the General Manager 
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the client, with a little more warmth. 
“Why, I came to you specially be- 
cause I wanted Italian Renaissance, 
and you do it so well. I have an Eng- 
lish Gothic cottage, and a Colonial 
cottage, and a Francis I cottage al- 
ready, but I shouldn’t feel decently 
provided for if I hadn’t an Italian 
Renaissance cottage too. You’ll have 
the sketches ready for me in two weeks 
or so, when I come back from my 
yachting trip, won’t you?” 

“Certainly,” replied the architect, 
“you can count on me for that.” 

“Well, I must be going now,” said 
the client, “I sail tomorrow, you know. 
Good-bye, and good luck to you.” 

“Good-bye, sir. Wish you a very 
pleasant trip.” 

The great architect, left alone, sat 
down again in his easy chair. A look 
of disappointment stole across his face. 
“Tt’s too bad,” he muttered to himself, 
“T really did hope he’d let me do a 
bit of Tudor, so I could use those 
swell books I bought the other day.” 

But since he was a very great ar- 
chitect indeed, he merely rang for 
office-boy number seventeen, and sent 
him out to buy a sixth set of Leta- 
rouilly’s “Edifices de Rome Mo- 
derne”, as he remembered the head 
draughtsman had complained that the 
supply of that invaluable source of in- 
spiration was insufficient for the work 
on the boards.—ARCHIBALD TECT 


e 
ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 


‘THE ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 
PRINTED ON PAGE 49. 


1.—Orchard Street, on the lower 
East Side. 2.—The fur business, 
which was started before there were 
any houses. 3.—Crullers; the Dutch 
used the same word in Nieuw Amster- 
dam. 4.—In China, South America, 
and other countries, where they were 
sold for construction work and where 
some are still used. 5.—At the Apollo 
Rooms, once at 410 Broadway (the 
Philharmonic Orchestra). 6.—The 
Fuller Building; now the Flatiron 
Building. 7.—On Vesey and Barclay 
streets, west of Church Street. 8.— 
The Plaza. 9.—Sixth Avenue and 
Forty-second Street, where there are 
six stands. 10.—In Washington Street. 

* 
DOWNTOWN SPRING SONG 


For months and months he’s only a cop 
Blowing a whistle for Go and sTop. 
But in the spring it seems to me, 
He’s a twittering bird in a lilac tree. 
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THEODORE TITZE 


Acknowledges with grateful appre- 


VE) 


ciation the patronage of the socially 
elect, which has established The 
Madison ~ within its first season — 
as New York’s premier hotel; where 
comfort, courtesy and cuisine meet 
the requirements of the most 
discriminating. 


~~ 


THE MADISON 


15 East 58th Street 
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Quieter - and Pleasanter, Naturally 


The East Seventies are quiet—this is well 
known. And its 100 foo width makes 
7gth: Street quieter still; and sunnier. 
This building adds further advantages 
to a fortunate location: 11 foot ceilings 
in the entertaining rooms and cheerfully 
sunny loggias with permanent southern 
exposure. Certainly apartments one may 
a pride in. 


66 East 79*st. 


Between Park and Madison Avenues 











Apartments of 5, 6and 11 rooms. (11 room suites 
are one to each floor) Prices $15,000 to $47,000. 
Maintenance, 11%. September occupancy. 
Architects: PLEASANTS PENNINGTON 
AxserT W. Lewis 
Builder: T. E. Ruoapes Company, INc. 


Douglas] Elliman & [o. 


Selling Agent 
15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 















































Suburbanites 
who wish 
small 
apartments 
in town 


should see the smart 
apartments at 


210 
‘Madison 


Avenue 


35th to 36th Streets 
FACING THE RISING SUN 


1-2-3 ROOMS 


with serving pantries 


1 and 2 baths 
Also a duplex studio house- 
keeping apartment with 

roof garden 
Dining and maid service 
available. Now ready for 
inspection.: Occupancy 
Sept. 1. Furniture may be 
stored after June 1. 


FEAse % Ecuiman, Inc. 


340 Madison Avenue 
Murray Hill 6200 
Branch 660 Madison Avenue, 

60th St. 
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WHERE LUNCHEON 
OR DINNER IS 
AN “EVENT” 

» 
 feateaee New York epicure 


not only requires excellent 
food deftly served. 


» 


E must dine in an atmos 


a 


elegance. 


_— requirements, strange 
to say, can be had at mod- 
erate prices in 

» 


MME: BARNA’ 
RESTAURANT 


8 West 56th Street 
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PARIS 
LETTER 


Paris, APRIL 17, 1926. 


HE best 
season of 
the year in 


Paris is spring— 
socially, musically, 
esthetically and 
even morally. The 
orchestra _ leaders 
lose their timidity and put on their pro- 
grams the items they have been 
wanting to play all winter. The 
manuscripts one has heard rumors of 
since autumn begin to appear as books. 

There are a dozen art shows. The 
operas tend to ballets, limbering up 
their heavy vocal winter routine for 
the oncoming tourists. The great pub- 
lic gardens of the Carrousel and the 
Bois start to bloom and the French 
mind tends in some Latin sun-loving 
fashion definitely to blossom. The 
feuilletons in the newspapers are gayer, 
blond beer starts flowing on the ter- 
race cafes, the bdateaux mouches— 
those tidy river buses which make a 
Fifth Avenue of the Seine—start their 
pretty traffic. On one of the first warm 
days Mr. Harry Lehr, that famous 
young New York man, gave a din- 
ner in honor of his fifty-seventh birth- 
day, having as guests at his private 
hotel in the Faubourg Saint-Germain 
his wife, née Bessie Drexel, the Grand 
Duchess Marie of Russia, Mr. Jo 
Usher Milward, Mr. and Mrs, de 
Wichfeld (née Mabel Swift), the 
Grand Duke and Duchess Dimitri and 
Dame Melba. Mrs. Jean Nash is- 
sued invitations for an Eighteen-nine- 
ties mask dinner to which Dollie 
Wilde, niece of the Oscar, was to 
have come dressed as her uncle; but 
the plan misfired owing to Mrs. Nash’s 
having unexpectedly become Madame 
Dubonnet, wife of the rich aperitif 
bottler by that name. 





HE most entertaining canvas 

event of the month was the mid- 
night opening of the new Surréaliste 
Gallery, the exhibitors being Man Ray, 
who has given up photography for 
painting, and an inanimate group of 
islandic African masks and sculptures 
on which the discernment of young 
Paris still rests intent. The Surréaliste 
Gallery is minute: the merit and droll- 
ery of Mr. Ray’s work plus the ec- 
centricity of the invitation cards plus 








; 
Harry Richman 


Presents at 


;CIROS 


A Unique 


Form of 
E.ntertainment 


and Service 
Featuring 


Miss Cecil Cunningham 
Maitre d’hotel 
and thirty beautiful girls 


who will present amusing 
specialties and presideover 
the service at your table. 


Couvert #1. 5° 
141 West 56th Street 


Just East of Seventh Avenue 
Circle 6180 
Ask for Miss Cecil Cunningham 
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ussian 
Men & Women 


for 
104 West 42nd Street 


Southwest Corner 6th Ave. 
oth and roth Floors 


The world famous baths, new, commodious, 
fully equipped, every modern convenience to 
render a better service than that which made 
thousands of satisfied patrons in the past. 

Special facilities for men and women. 
Beauty Culture, Hair Dressing, Marcel- 
Waving, Manicuring, Reducing, Swimming 
Courses and Gymnasium. 

Restaurant 


Women Men 
Each week day Every evening and 
including Saturday all day Sunday 


Under the sole supervision of 


A. D. Goldsman 
HART BATHS, Inc., Owners 











Is Your Rouge on Straight? 
Is it the right color AND are you giving your 
skin the proper care? Learn what lotions and 
creams your individual skin needs by ques- 


ryder 


LONDON 


541 Madison Avenue, New York City 
(at 54th Street) 
Phone Plaza 6782 


Tryphena Harris Dora Hudd 
Successors to Eleanor Adair 


Price list sent on request 
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the oddness of a night opening plus 
the interest aroused in anything the 
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Surréaliste band touches, brought out 
an enormous and distinguished crowd | 
of which thirty got into the gallery 
while the others filled the Place 
Jacques Gallot and the Rue de Seine, 
packing it with women’s bare shoul- 
ders, rich writers, poor ones, artists, 
policemen and limousines. ‘The corner 
bars stayed open to catch the overflow 
and the Surréaliste Gallery became a 
neighborhood affair. 

The Galeries Lafayette are show- 
ing what they call modéles sans répéti- 
tion—gowns of which one exists in 
one color only and is never copied. 
One, a ravishing apple-green day 
frock, with the new bolero effect, 
trimmed with insets of bound plaits 
and cut in one piece as a change from 
the eternal and comfortable tunic, was 
shown, in the best quality of crepe 
de Chine, for the modest sum of 750 | 

: 








francs, or about $25; a black crepe 
with attached Chanel scarf, a garment 


more “French” than is usually seen i Nel 
since American influence began alter- “ie 
ing Parisian clothes, was only 650 ie 
francs. Puce-colored suede gloves, Ne 
mousquetaire, excellent leather and ie 
cut, are 32 francs at the Bon Marché, De 


famous for its gloves and hosiery. The 
Trois Quartiers has beautiful silk 
blouses for 200 francs and less though 








pleasing appointments of a luxuri- 
ous home. Suites of one, two and 
three rooms either furnished or un- A 
furnished. Larger suites may be ar- 
ranged. Ready this Summer. 





Renting Agent 
DouG as L.ELLIMAN &Co. 
1S EAST 49th STAEET PLA2A 9200 


> = ie nial. al 





all French blouses need alteration for 
American figures. Frenchwomen are 
not all fat, but the blouse-makers fear 
they are. Smart woven sandals in all 
colors are to be had at the Grand 
Magasin du Louvre at a price far less 
than that demanded by the American 
shoe shop which introduced them. For 
4,000 francs or less—that is, $140— 
a chic and multi-colored wardrobe 
was recently accumulated by an 
American woman who gathered it 
wisely from these big department 
stores: it included 5 smart silk frocks, 















“Why do they call George a go- 
getter?” 

“Oh, he always gets what he wants. 
If it’s a show he’ll worry every ticket 
agency in town before he quits.” 


“Pooh! More energy than brains! 
When dear old Ken gets seats he 
snags them at the first stop. Bascom’s, 
just above 44th, you know. .. .” 
And branches at The Biltmore, 
Ambassador, Belmont, Plaza, 
Astor, Park Lane, Commodore, 


Murray Hill and Imperial. 





4 hats made to order, 3 pairs of light 
shoes, and 6 pairs of thin silk hose. 
To be a lily of the field costs but little 
less, especially if one goes in for gild- 
ing.—GENET 





° FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


CHAUCER FOR GOTHAM 


Aprille shoures beaten on mine hatte 

Till proverbe-wettened like ye 
drownéd catte 

In doorwaies stande I watching othere Neme.... 
folkes 

Be splashéd by ye spynnying auto 
spokes. 





Address... 


Tue New Yorker, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 


Please enter my subscription to THe New Yorker. 
[_] 26 Issues—$2.50 


[] 52 Issues—$5.00 
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A Longer 
Ball 
Without 
“Pressing” 
At Atlantic City 








| yuu get a longer 

carry and a longer roll, 
at Atlantic City — just 
swing easy and leave the 
rest to the climate !—You ll 
not only get your drive 
back on the tee, but you'll 
get back the “drive” you 
need in town!—One week- 
| end at The Ambassador 
will put you in shape to 
start something back home! 


400 Rooms, $10 or less 


Rhinelander gooo 


The 


for reservations 























EVERYONE can now use shorthand—executives, pro- 
fessional men and women, clergymen, writers, students. 
Here at last is the answer to the vital need for an up-to- 
date, scientific system—-so simple, so easy, so natural that 
anyone can learn its principle in one evening. Amazing 
speed quickly developed. Many complete this course and 
are employed as secretaries in from three to six weeks 
after starting. 

No need to master a foreign language of signs, symbols, 


dots and dashes. This new system employs the ordinary 
letters of the alphabet. 


“dpeedwritin: 


—the only scientific system; written with pencil or on 
typewriter. Adopted by leading business concerns. Origi- 
nated by Miss Emma B. Dearborn, eminent authority on 
shorthand, who has taught almost all systems for eighteen 
years in such institutions as Columbia University, Roches- 
ter Business Institute, Simmons College, Boston, and the 
University of California. 





An experienced short- 
hand writer states: 
**Speedwriting so far ex- 
cels any shorthand sys- 
tem now in use that there 
is no comparison.” 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Tells all about Speed- 
writing, the Natural 
Shorthand, and how 
you can learn quickly 
at home. Send postcard 
or letter today. 

Brief English Spegem, 
t. 325 


Inc., Dep 
1 Madison Ave., N. ¥Y.C. 


Speedwriting 

















“The Titaness”, née Grun- 
dy, and Other Things in 


Thomas Beers “Mauve 
Decade” — Mauve Being 
“Just Pink Trying to Be 
Purple” 


HE good Mark Sullivan, rum- 

maging the American 1890s, 

sighs for the “clean, high ro- 
mance” that led our popular fiction 
then, and the Gibson Girl’s “‘whole- 
some” reign. In Thomas Beer’s book 
on those years, ““The Mauve Decade” 
(Knopf), everyone to whom such 
sighing is no more intelligent for be- 
ing so common will find his view 
expressed and its premises displayed 
to his soul’s satisfaction. 

Beer sets out the Great American 
Mamma, her sainted aunt Miss Wil- 
lard, her lily-white darling daughter 
yelling “Fore!” at the rest of hu- 
manity, their childishness, their pruri- 
ence, their exaggerated egos, the 
editors and publishers they bullied, and 
the authors (American; foreigners 
were different) whom they censored 
and expected to deify them. ‘Then 
bitterly, on behalf of sons who at 
present “drift toward middle age”’, he 
renders “‘the Titaness’’, as he calls her, 
a heavy bill. Perhaps she is entitled 
to split it with, for one, the Old Lady 
in England, and for another, a cer- 
tain ancient who changed his name. 
At any rate, Beer imputes her to the 
middle West while showing that she 
flourished everywhere, and uses the 
past tense while plainly aware that she 
is not extinct. 

He does this service in the course of 
reviving the whole gaudy show of that 
period, and suggesting its whole social 
background—of limning with fresh 
colors “an untidy infant at play in a 
park owned and managed by a fat 
squirrel named James G. Blaine”’. 

His method, selective, impressionist, 
suits the purpose to a T. After im- 
mense research, reading everything 
and mining private recollections, he 
has the significant figures, the indica- 
tive details, and just the right light on 
each. As he can, he lets them make 
the effect and lets his say be gathered. 
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Lady! 


G Qsther - forbes» 


How can life, or love, or even 
death overwhelm so genteel a 
lady, protected by the hoop of 
her skirts, the buckram of her 
stays, and the code of her lady- 


hood? 


Yet, within the yards of stiff 
cloth and casing of whalebone, 
was a body as warm, supple, 
and alive as that of the gavest 
flapper of today. 


At all bookstores $2.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 








Have you ever met 
a low-plane spirit? 


TOPPER HAS! 


“TOPPER 


AN IMPROBABLE ADVENTURE. 





By THORNE SMITH 


TIMES—“ Merry and wise.”’ 


SUN—“ An uproariously mirth- 
ful affair.” 


POST—“ One of the funniest 


books in a long time.”’ 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE—“ The 
funniest book since ‘Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes.’”’ 


BALTIMORE SUN—“A fine 


piece of madness.”’ 


CHICAGO POST — “One 


laughs till one weeps.”’ 


Which should indicate 
that you are simply 
obliged to read this 
droll tale of a chronic 
commuter who deserts 
his wife for an ecto- 
plasm. 


At All Bookstores—$2.00 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
NEW YORK 
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Appleton Announces 








| 
| Edith 
| Wharton’s 


new book 


- HERE AND 
BEYOND 


An unusual treat—six of Mrs. 
Wharton's most recent stories 
grouped within the covers of a 
single book. An important vol- 
ume, by America’s most dis- 
tinguished novelist, presenting 
such variety of theme and back- 
ground, such richness of appeal, 
as to need no further recommen- 
dation. Octavo, with decorative 
end papers; $2.50. 














A New Book 
by the 
author of 
“MADAME 
CLAIRE” 


AFTER NOON 


By SUSAN ERTZ 


Miss Ertz has created another 
group of delightful people as well 
worth knowing as Madame Claire 
and her young friends. Gay, 
witty, as refreshing as a Spring 
Day. $2.00 














At all Booksellers 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street New York 

















Men and 
Women 


Individual 
Attention 





GROSSMANN’S HEALTH 
INSTITUTE 
9 East 38th St. Caledonia 3408 
BATTLE CREEK 
HEALTH METHODS 


“The Institute with the clubby 
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He often helps them out with a pic- 
ture, and—you know what Beer’s pic- 
turing is. 

He may fool with a rapid summary 
in a way to enhance its angle; it is 
Petronius, back on tour in ’96 (or in 
other words, out of “Quo Vadis’) 
who attends to the magazines’ editors. 
By way of informing you that what 
was left of the New England pan- 
theon passed on as the gos neared, he 
gives you Louisa Alcott’s last devo- 
tions and old Bronson’s last wheeze. 
By way of noting that a chapter of 
the West was closing a little later, he 
shows you the Dalton brothers’ raid 
on Coffeyville. By way of reminding 
you that some of the decade’s Great 
have lost their looks, he meanders up 
his own small-boyhood to the ’99 vic- 
tory parade up Fifth Avenue. 

Thrice as much straightaway state- 
ment might not even have covered his 
ground, For a feat of realizing a 
grand-scale condition, and recounting 
the gist of an episode, see his 93 Hard 
Times, Coxey’s Army, Pullman strike 
and Altgeld-Cleveland run-in—ten 
pages to the lot, and enough. 


Hs rebukes to legend are interest- 
ing. Mark Hanna becomes very 
different from Davenport’s brute clad 
in checks with dollar signs. Harry 
Thurston Peck, now remembered, if 
at all, as he was with incipient paresis, 
is recalled as he was at his genuinely 
brilliant best. Elbert Hubbard, some- 
one is recognized to say, was more 
than the mountebank Fra. On the 
other hand, the epithet “Great” 
rather red-rags Beer. Merely as to 
personality, only William James and 
Rebecca Harding Davis stick in mind 
as appearing to have his unqualified 
admiration. It would be excusable to 
say he was out to hit every uncovered 
head he saw; truer, to say his loathing 
of sentimentality sometimes tipped 
him backward. A case could be made 
against him as a reversed sentimental- 
ist on sex repression. When he fancies 
Kitty Kane’s spirit rising from her 
suicide and stepping beautifully off to 
Purgatory on Maupassant’s spirit’s 
arm, you wonder if this isn’t his per- 
sonal Little Eva ascending to heaven! 

However, no man thus rends the 
bosom that bore his generation—or 
writes so good a book in the “artistic” 
class, for that matter—out of an 
equable, judicial habit of mind. 

It is assumed that you have read and 
enjoyed some Thomas Beer, and are 
not among those who complain that 
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’Awkins: Yes, just think, a whole 
fortnight without a tick off 
from the old man. 


William: For the master’s elevated 
spirits and your happy little 
“breather” you have “your 
humble” to thank. 


’Awkins: Have you turned counsel 
as well as valet to the master? 


William: Not quite; I merely de- 
livered a “knock out” to his 
shaving ills by administering 
Latherite, a “‘top-hole” shav- 
ing cream—in spite of the 
fact that it’s quite the newest 
thing. 


Latherite will appeal especially 
to readers of The New Yorker 
because it is so refreshingly differ- 
ent. It contains lanolin, menthol, 
and bay rum in exactly the right 
combination to give a tingle with- 
out stinging, a massage without 
rubbing, a parting without pain! 


SHAVING CREAM 


Used with brush and water, hot or cold. 




























—— ED LETTER 
pate DONE * 


ENVELOPES ; 













Eaton's “Filigrane’’ folded note 
sheets with fancy tissue-lined en- 
velopes to harmonize, all stamped 
in raised letters, like engraving 
with any monogram or any name 
and address up tofour lines. Choice 
of white, blue, cerise, peach or 
grey stationery with black, blue, 
vermilion or gold stamping. 
FULL QUIRE PAPER AND EN- 

VELOPES, POSTPAID $2.00 
Add 10% for extra postage to Can- 
ada or west of Mississippi River. 
This stationery is new, smart and 
distinctive with grained finish. 
Give full instructions for wording. 
State color of paper and stamping 
desired and enclose check or 
money-order. Money back if not 
perfectly satisfied. 


THE NTALI co. 


INCORPORATED 
309 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK City 


 onatian 





See Rt, 
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KATHLEEN NORRIS, noted novelist, at 
Miami, Florida, wearing the Rumanian coat, 
created by the Peasant Art Importing Co., 
677 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
An attractive illustrated booklet, showing many 
other interesting creations in women’s wearing 
apparel, will be sent on request. 











he bewilders them. (It seems a safe 
bet; Lorimer keeps assuming it about 
the Post’s two millions.) Further, 
that if a Westerner or an Irishman, 
you are not a stupid one who would 
grossly misinterpret him. Further, 
that you have few idols with “189—” 
carved on their pedestals. 

On these assumptions you are 
strongly advised to invest in a copy, 
pronto; your money’s worth of the 
New York of thirty years ago, if 
nothing else. Don’t let the cover dis- 
courage you. Somebody’s doubtfully 
happy thought put on a mauve one 
that fingermarks badly, unless you 
leave on a jacket of that cross between 
tissue and isinglass. We shall have 
our copy rebound. 


ERE are books worth reporting 
on, but which don’t, for one rea- 
son or another, seem eligible for gen- 


eral recommendation: 
“The Cabala”, by Thornton Niven 
Wilder (4. & C. Boni), is a suite of 


| ironic, or in one case satirical, tales, 





dealing with members of a high-life 
clique in Rome. Their connecting 
idea, like everything else, is choice but 
a bit esoteric. No Aldous Huxley 
Club should be without them. Wilder 
is a decidedly promising young Ameri- 
can, 

As a thorough picture of Manila 
perhaps fifteen years ago, and of the 
effect of its climate on its army set, 
“Heat”, by Isa Glenn (Knopf), is in- 
teresting. As a study of the total de- 
moralization of one man, it failed to 
get us. 


HE ROMANY STAIN”, by 
Christopher Morley (Doubleday, 
Page), consists of particularly pleasant 
essays, most of them from France, by 
that Morley who has written so many, 


and is quite an eclectic philosopher, | 


and loves “a good rollicking pedan- 
try”. The other Morley, the obstrep- 
erous author of “Thunder on the 
Left”, doesn’t often get his meddle- 
some hands in it. 

Christopher Ward’s burlesques of 
others’ novels have been such fun that 
we hoped to give his own, “One Little 
Man”, a rousing welcome. Its idea 
is remotely like that of “Mr. Polly”, 
and it has more than one good scene. 
But what it adds up to is the trapping 
of a timorous, slush-dreaming, under- 
sexed male by an oversexed wench, 


and his worship of her baby, all 


heavily sentimentalized. 


—TOouCHSTONE | 
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at the 


FLORIDA 


after the theatre 


“The Song Syncopators de Luxe” 
Messrs. ADLER, WEIL and 
HERMAN 


with their ‘Peripatetic’ piano these in- 
imitable entertainers will bring individ- 
ual merriment to Florida patrons —and 
sing favorite songs upon request. 


FLORIDA 
144 W. 55th St. Circle 5556 
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/TRET DINNER 


RUSSIAN VILLAGE 


‘ Restaurant ° 
, a 
What Food! What an Atmosphere 
Luncheon .65 Dinner .75 to $1.10 
After theatre Supper * Russian Balalaika Orchestra 


157 Second Avenue at 10th Street 














CHAUFFEUR 








OUTFITS 


SAVE_OEPT. STORE'S PROFITS; 
BUY DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS 


BROOK 


143 WEST 40 STREET 
(OPP. MET. OPERA HOUSE) 












Ten Minutes a Day Keeps Wrinkles Away 


Free, with one sample, booklet giving simple 
rules for achieving complexion of sparkling love- 
liness. Complete sample set 10 cents. Pond Lily 
Radiante $1. Send to Radiant Beauty Co., 1 West 
34th St.,. N. Y. C. 
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Tue New Yorker is published 
every Friday in New York City by the 
F-R Publishing Corp., 25 West 45th 
Street. R. H. FLeiscHMANN, presi- 
dent; E. R. SpauLpina, vice-presi- 
dent; R. W. CoL.ins, secretary and 
treasurer; Raymonp B. Bowen, ad- 
vertising manager. 


Bryant 6300. 
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“TELL ME A BOOK TO READ” 


These Are a Few of the Recent Ones 
Best Worth While 


NOVELS 

Cucxoo, by Douglas Goldring (McBride). The 
best new thing from what can be loosely 
called the Aldous Huxley school. 

SotpieR’s Pay, by William Faulkner (Boni & 
Liveright). The first post-war summer in a 
Southern town. Sardonic, a bit fantastic. 

SpanisH Bayonet, by Stephen Vincent Benét 
(Doran). A good romantic yarn; historical. 

Mary GLenn, by Sarah G. Millin (Boni & 
Liveright). A South African Alice Adams, 
without Alice’s make-believe. 

[eEFTALLow, by T. S. Stribling (Doubleday, 
Page). Caustic and effective realism about 
eastern Tennessee. 

GanvLe Fottows His Nose, by Heywood Broun 
(Boni & Liveright). Like his “The Fifty- 
First Dragon”, and some parts are better. 

Tue Viapuct Murper, by Ronald A. Knox 
(Simon ©& Schuster). A detective story, un- 
usually ingenious, though minus thrills. 

Ciara Barron, by Harvey O’Higgins (Harper). 
Striking history of a woman reformer, from 
the psychoanalytic angle. 





And Don’t Overlook 


Wuom Gop Haru SunpERED, by Oliver Onions 
(Doran). Tue VILLAGE IN THE JUNGLE, by 
Leonard Woolf (Harcourt, Brace). HELotsE 
anp ABELARD, by George Moore (Boni & 
Liveright). Tue Diary or a YounG Lapy oF 
Fasuion, “by Cleone Knox” (Appleton). Tue 
Cuip AND THE Brock, by E. M. Delafield 
(Harper). Croup Cucxoo Lanp, by Naomi 
Mitchison (Harcourt, Brace). Noan’s ArK, 
by Amabel Williams-Ellis (Doran). 


SHORT STORIES 

Art THE Sap Younc Men, by F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald (Scribner’s). Any imaginable reader 
should find at least one to like pretty well. 

Urkey Istanp, by Wilbur Daniel Steele (Har- 
court, Brace). Not his best bookful, but 
worth reading. 

GENERAL 

[ue Rosarie Evans Letrers From Mexico 
(Bobbs-Merrill). She was the John Brown 
of the land question there, and a very re- 
markable woman. 

Fix Bayonets! by John W. Thomason, Jr. 
(Scribner’s). He is a captain in the Marine 

Corps, and this is his story of their brigade 
in France, with his own illustrations. 

[ue Mopern Novet,. by Elizabeth A. Drew 
(Harcourt, Brace). Unusually lucid, readable 
ind sensible critical essays. 

lowarRD THE FLame, by Hervey Allen (Doran). 
Personal narrative of an American civilian- 
soldier, who was one of the victims of 
blunder at the Fismettes bridge-head. 

Tne Intimate Papers oF CoLoNeEL 
(Houghton Mifflin). Two volumes, extend- 
ing into 1917, with more to come. 

EnGar ALLan Por, by Joseph Wood Krutch 
(Knopf). A worth-while study of Poe’s life 
and writings on the basis of psychoanalysis. 

Mme. pE Pompapour, by Marcel Tinayre (Pur- 

A light-handed and attractive presen- 
tation of the Pompadour as something more 
than animated fripperies. 

Our Times: Tut Turn oF THE CENTURY, by 
Mark Sullivan (Scribner’s). “Economic in- 
terpretations”, and others, of events in the 
*90s and 1900s. 


House 


nam). 


And Dow t Overlook— 


Last Essays, by Joseph Conrad (Doubleday, 
Page). Critica Woovcuts, by Stuart Sher- 
man (Scribner’s). Some AMERICAN Lapis, 
by Meade Minnigerode (Putnam). 
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PIG IRON 


by CHARLES G.NORRIS 


Have you read 
the “big novel” 
of the year? 
When the young 
New Yorkers 
ask you older 
New Yorkers 
if it is a true 
picture of 
New Yorkers 
from the ’80s 
down, are ‘you 
ready to say 
“yes? 





$2.00 at all the | 
bookshops q 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 








CHARLES G. NORRIS 
From a drawing by Harrison Fisher 
| 
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You can rest, read, chat or 
partake of VIENNESE DELICACIES 
amidst a truly continental atmosphere 

at 


“THE KUGLHUPEF” 
Coffee House 


72 WASHINGTON SQUARE SOUTH 


WHERE TO WELCOME YOU 
WILL BE THE DELIGHT OF 


Bettina 


Evenings 











Spring 
2346 


TREES 


¥% JUST FOR FUN * 
LATEST MUSIC GOOD FLOOR BEST FOOD 
DIinwEeR 1.28 OR A LA CARTE 
PIN aSTOM Before and after the Play 9 lmapeaba 
CONSTANTINO PREPARES STREET 
CANAPE FOUR TREE & Sessa mans 


F 


OR 
LUNCHEON 


AN 


























ELSA 
FINDLAY 


DALCROZE 
EURYTHMICS 
PLASTIQUE 
PANTOMIME 


For Actors, Dancers, 
Musicians, Teachers 


Summer Courses 
Daily Lessons 
June—July—August 


For particulars apply 


264 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Mad. Sq. 1019 


Inter Theatre Arts, Inc. 


os” 


Teacher at 
The Laboratory Theatre 


Denishawn, etc. 
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THIS AND THAT 


An Intimate Directory of Miscellaneous Shops and Specialties 








Artists’ Materials 


Dancing 


Hats 








“THIS AND THAT” FOR THE ARTIST 
Everything from students’ Water Colors to Studio 
Easels, including ‘‘Baco’’ Batik Dyes. 

Julius Glaser & Son, 806 Sixth Ave., Bryant 7210 


THE LINDA CARLON STUDIO 
Ballroom Dancing—Auction Bridge 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils 
21 East 49th Street Plaza 1294 








Arts and Crafts 





HANDWOVEN ON OUR LOOMS 
Your gown or wrap. Decorative home accessories. 
Woven by our artists in your individual color pref- 
erence. Also Peasant blouses, shawls, embroideries. 
Hooked Rugs. Handmade toys. Kraftwoven Shop, 
Mollie Belcher, 41 West 8th Street. 








Auction Bridge 





ONLY COLLEGE OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 
SHEPHARD’S STUDIO, 3 
20 W. 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041 New York City 








Bags and Novelties 





IRENE PENN-BAG IMPORTER 
Latest creations direct from Paris, 7 Rue De Metz. 
Your worn bags, repaired by us, look like new. 
562 Madison Ave., bet. 55 & 56 Sts. Tel. Plaza 4987 


MURIEL PARKER STUDIOS 
Expert in modern dances and Auction Bridge. Begin- 
ners and advanced. (Social Bridge Evenings.) 
Phone Bryant 4823 57 W. 46th St., N. Y. C. 








Flesh Reduction 





GET THIN, STAY THIN. 
Try My New Slenderizing System, $25 
ANA de ROSALES 
Lackawana 1936-1986 128 West 34th St. 
(Opposite Macy’s) 








Gifts 





UNUSUAL GIFTS by individual craftsmen 
Handwrought jewelry of distinction—lamp shades 
from our own studios. 

Studio Art Shop, 149 W. 4th St., Greenwich Village 





THE LITTLE PLACE NEAR THIRD AVENUE 
Imported gifts, decorations and antiques at reason- 
able prices. Personal expeditions to Europe twice year- 
ly; shipment monthly. Distinctive Wedding Presents 
Ford Tarpley, Inc., 156 E. 49th St. Murray Hill 8768 








Books 





PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 21 East 61st Street 





Modern First Editions and Fine Books. Catalogs 
upon request. 

Telephone Regent 8267 
Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc. 66 Fifth Ave. 


One of the Most Interesting Bookshops in New York. 
Choice Stock of Rare, Old and New Books. Catalogs 
free. Open Evenings. Chelsea 5670 





BEAUTIFUL RED BON VOYAGE AND GIFT 
BOXES filled with Books and Magazines—$s5, $7, & 
$10. Write, phone or stop in. Bryant 4016 
Liveright Bookshop, 4 West 4oth St., New York 








Cleaners and Dyers 





LEO BENNETT, Inc. A complete and exclusive 
service where each order is executed with the utmost 
skill. Spot Cleaning—Finishing plant on premises. 
720 Madison Avenue Rhinelander 7277 





Golf Equipment 





TAPLOW GOLF BALLS limited supply $4.50 dozen. 
Large selection of Golf Balls and Clubs in stock. Im- 
ported Hose and Sweaters. Bubble Boat, $39.50. 
T. Fred Goldsmith, 52 Broadway, Hanover 0436 








Golf School 





EXPERT INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY WELL- 

KNOWN professionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Hand-made clubs and accessories. Clubs repaired. 
ALBERT G. ELPHICK & CO., INC. 

135 West 72nd Street Trafalgar 2712 








Gowns, Made to Order 





DOUCETTE MODELS 158 West 44th Street 
“Do say” Snappy Styles Estimate Gowns. Your 
own material if desired. Special attention given to 
Theatrical Clientele. New Models. 





Corsettes 





Juno Corsette. Slenderness, comfort, grace, beauty 
and support where necessary. Individually custom 


made, measured and fitted by Experts; designed by a 
Master Hand. The Juno Company, 18 E. 53rd 8th F. 








Gowns Remodeled 





MY REBUILDING OF GOWNS is the talk of the 

town, because I make creations out of your seemingly 

hopeless frocks. Perfect workmanship. Plaza 3199 
ATALANTA HOMER Ltd., 134 E. 55th St. 





ELIZABETH SCHOEN 
Hats with Character at moderate prices. Original 
designs and foreign reproductions, also reconstructions. 
16 East 8th Street Spring 5017 








Health Service 





SULPHUR VAPOR BATH 


The Hot Sulphur Springs of New York 
Wonderful for the complexion, Invigorating, reducing 
52 W. 56th St. The Sulphume Institute. Circle 0005 








Interior Decorating 





OLD-FASHIONED COLONIAL RUGS 


Hand-made, Charming Color Combinations 
The Lighthouse Craft Shop, 111 East soth Street, 
Regent 2200 








Maps 





THE MAP MART offers a varied assortment of 
old and decorative maps for all purposes. Your in- 
spection is invited. 


41 East 6oth Street Regent 2655 





Old American glass and furnishings for country homes, 
Martha Morgan, antiques, 120 East 57th St., 
New York City. 





SOCIAL CULTURE AND POISE 
Private lessons by professional woman who has 
taught a great many prominent men and women. 
B. S. A. Box 143, Station G., New York City. 








Table Delicacies 





Have Fresh Unadulterated Homemade Currant 
Jelly at any time during the year by boiling juice 
and adding sugar. Directions on jar. 2-qt. glass jar 
$2.00 f.o.b. Hornell. Send for price list, 

Marion Tuttle, Hornell, N. Y. 








Tea Rooms 





A Real Home-Cooked Dinner 
$1.00 and $1.25, also a la carte. 
Luncheon and afternoon tea 
Dorothy McLaury, 10 East 5oth St. 





EVE’S 
Afternoon Tea Night Snacks 
Greenwich Village Artist’s Rendezvous 
Eve Adams Open Till 3a.m. 129 Macdougal St. 











THE NEW YORKER 


Martin Beck Theatre yy ig 
EVENINGS, 8:30 MATS., Wed. & Sat. 


Florence Reed in 
The Shanghai Gesture 


West 42d St. Eves. 8:30 
New Amsterdam iA" Wed. & Sat. 
Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mg. Dirs. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


MARILYN MILLER 
weHevset SUNNY watisti Comedies 


Company 
Charles B’y & 46 St. Eves. 8:30. 
pharies am SLOBEN%.«. Wed. & Sat. 2:30. 


H. H. FRAZEE’S Round the World 


Musical Sensation 


No, No, Nanette 


WITH 
LOUISE GROODY and Star Cast 
FULTO Theatre, West 46 St. Eves. 8:20 
Matinee Wed. & Sat. at 2:20 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 
“THE LAST 


Ina Claire pt acens 
CHEY NEY” 
By Fred’k Lonsdale. Staged by Winchell Smith, 
with Roland Young and A. E. Matthews. 














THEA., W. 45th St. Eves. 8:30 


Morosco ‘Mate "Wed & Set at 2-30. 


THE DRAMATIC SENSATION 


CRAIG’S WIFE 


By GEORGE KELLY. 
With CRYSTAL HERNE. 
Thea., W. 52nd St. Eves. 8:30. 


GUIL Matinees Thurs. & Sat. 


THE THEATRE GUILD Presents 


AT MRS. BEAM’S 


A Comedy by C. K. Munro 
with Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne, 
Jean Cadell, Helen Westley, 
Henry Travers and others. 








It's A Great Comedy 


“THE PATSY” 


with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 
BOOTHE? iistinees WED. and SAT, 2:30. 
New Spring Edition 
GREENWICH 
VILLAGE 
HASSARD. SHORT FOLLIES 
SHUBERT “Evenings 8:30. 


Matinees Wed. and Sat., 2:30. 























CIVILIZED ENTERTAINMENT— 
No Concession to Dubuquers 


cmt GATSBY 


by OWEN DAVIS 
With JAMES RENNIE 


AMBASSADOR—NOW 





39th d B’ . Evgs. 8:30 

CASINO we Me Wed. & Sat 2:30. 
in R ll ‘ 
DENNIS KING *yfusea! Sensation 


' Vagabond King 


Herbert Corthell, Carolyn Thomson, Max Figman, 
Olga Treskoff, Jane Carroll. 


Music by Friml. 
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DINNER AND DANCING 


Dinner at Barney's is an unusual event. 
From six to ten we have a table d‘hote 
in addition to the a la carte service 
available throughout the evening. 


85 W. 3d Street Spring 8191 














FOR 
LUNCHEON 
AND 








AVacation in 
Bermuda— 
Canada 
Atlantic City 
Without Cost 


to You 











Where 
Delicious 
Southern Food 
Is Served 
* in a Cosy 
PATE Atmosphere 


? 





Luncheon - Tea: Dinner 


Special Table d'Hote Dinner, 5:30-8:30 
Open Sundays 


58 West soth Street. Circle 1268 














These trips are 

from 6 to 10 days’ 
duration. ALL 
expenses are paid 
and of course 
you travel FIRST 
CLASS. 


A little spare 
time is all that 
is needed to en- 
able one to earn 
the trip. 


Send the coupon 
and learn “how.” 





























Dine to the accompaniment of 
BALALAIKAS AT 


THE 
RUSSIAN 


INN 
33 West 37th St. 


There is a jolly good 


Mluncheon at noon. 
r the theatre 










And afte 
DANCE AND HEAR THE GYPSIES SING 





Mr. R. W. Rosebury 
25 West 45th St. 


I want toEARNatripto..... 


When writing please tell us 
your occupation or profession 
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THE BUCCANEERS CLUB 
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HE Buccaneer, flagship and clubhouse of the Buccaneers Club, is a five- 

masted barkentine, as far as can be ascertained the largest in the world, length 
254 ft. 6, beam 45 ft. 4, moulded depth 22 ft. 6, under light draft 12 ft., loaded 
20 ft., wooden construction, seven years old, fully equipped and was overhauled 
and copper painted in February, 1925. 


This is a three-decked ship with a raised forecastle head forward and a quarter 
deck aft, straight sided, the beam of 54-6 starting just aft of the cat-heads, and 
extending to just forward of the break of the poop. This arrangement makes the 
well deck nearly 200 feet long with a continuous width of 45 ft. 6. 


The cabin aft, the top of which constitutes the quarter deck, consists of two 
double staterooms, four single staterooms, captain’s suite, ward and chart rooms, 


officers’ galley and cook’s quarters, equipped with electric lights and a telephone’ 


system connecting with the forecastle. The deck house forward contains engine 
room, galley and crew’s quarters; ample space is afforded below deck for rest and 
dressing rooms and quarters for attendants. 


The ship will be available to members on cruise and in dock or anchorage in 
New York and Long Island Sound waters nine months of the year and the Florida 
resorts during the winter season. There will be many unusual features, excellent 
cuisine, provision for dancing and entertainment. Plans for reconstruction pro- 
vide for enlarged accommodations for members and their guests and include space 
for the preservation and exhibition of marine relics and antiquities. 


The Buccaneer arrives in New York the first of May. 











Office on Shore: Suite 1009—25 West 43d Streec-—Murray Hill 4304 























FROM THE PRESS OF 
DOUGLAS C. MCMURTRIE 
NEW YORK 























Mr. GERARD WRITES— 


Dear. Mr. Manager : 


I was delighted and beguiled by the combination of 
beauty, music and food at your Vmta Venice. It 
epitomizes my idea of a rendezvous of good taste. As 
you say, “the person and not the purse is stressed.” 
Several people from Sutton Place, whom I found among 
your guests, had no cause to raise their lorgnettes in 
disdain. Than which there is no need to say more—nor, 
indeed, ought more to be said. 


Yours very gratefully, 


Ferpiz Francis GERARD 


P.S. You are to be highly complimented on making 
no cover charge. 


The Manager 
Tue ViLta VENICE 


10 East SixTIETH STREET 
New York City. 


















































EOE ners 








V hen there’s singing 
and dancing on the lawn—and 
the gay crowds swing to music 
under the lanterns and 
the canopy of trees 

— have a Camel! 


WHEN it’s evening with 
merry dancing on the lawn. 
When the world is young 
with youth and gay with age 
—have a Camel! 


For no other cigarette 
made was ever so joyous on 
carefree evenings. Camel 
is fair companion to busy 
days and glamourous, rest- 
ful nights. You just can’t 
smoke enough Camels to 
tire the taste. Camels never 
leave a cigaretty after-taste. 
The choicest tobaccos that 
nature grows, blended to 
bring you their purest en- 
joyment, are rolled into 
Camels. Camels are the 
found-true friend of millions 
of experienced smokers. 


So as you make merry 
with friends on this most 
enjoyable of nights. As you 
join the gay party when the 
work is done—taste then the 
kindliest smoke that ever 
came from a cigarette. 


Have a Camel! 





Our highest wish, if you 
do not yet know and 
enjoy Camel quality, is 
that you may try them. 
We invite you to com- 
pare Camels with any 
cigarette made at any 
price. 

R. J. Reynolds 

Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


No other cigarette in the world is like Camels. Camels contain the 

choicest Turkish and Domestic tobaccos. The Camel blend is the 

triumph of expert blenders. Even the Camel cigarette paper is the 

finest, made especially in France. Into this one brand of cigarettes 

go all of the experience, all of the skill of the largest tobacco 
organization in the world. 


© 1926 
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